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Prepare  Accounts  Payable  ' 

this  MS7,  LOW-COST  way  on  the 

Underwood  Sundstmnd  Accounts  Payable  Accounting  Machine 


GAIN  A  BIGGER  PROFIT  .  .  . 

through  less  cost,  more  discount 
and  more  anticipation. 

Practically  every  operation  ■ 

-except  form  handling  and  * 

listing  the  amounts  on  the  simple 
Sundstrand  10-key  keyboard- 
is  performed  automatically. 

Call  your  Underwood  Representative 
for  full  information  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


S-6-5J 

UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Posting  and  Control  System. 
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Every  department  store 

has  its  individual  needs! 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  typical  warehouse  or  service  building  .  .  .  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  typical  department  store.  This  sort  of  job  can't  be  reduced  to  a  formula. 
Each  of  the  buildings  shown  above  was  carefully  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  store  it 
serves,  and  takes  maximum  advantage  of  the  site  upon  which  it  was  built. 

I 

i  Working  in  this  painstaking  manner,  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  helped  manage¬ 

ment  of  many  of  America's  foremost  department  stores.  May  we  help  you  benefit  by  our  28 
j  years  experience  in  this  field? 


.ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

j  10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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with  DIAL  Setting — the  copy  change 
method  that  revolutionized  marking 


. .  with  Hopper  Feed,  to  facilitate  color- 
^or-size  marking,  reduce  handling. 
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.  .  .  with  Ribbon  Printing,  to  eliminate 
ink,  ink  pads,  and  inky  fingers. 


. .  .  with  "Return”  Tickets,  to  minimize 
reticketing  of  customer  returns. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison 
for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency 
and  lower  marking  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


^MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  I 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass, 

.-f. 

^  DewMxm  Mfg.  Co.  of  Coaada,  Ltd;,  Drummond^,  P.Q.., 
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The  Month  in 


Unions  and  Morale 


A  STRONG  new  (>IO  union  was  set 

up  in  the  retail  field  last  month. 
The  Distributive,  Processing  and  Office 
Workers  Union  (DPOW.A),  indejjend- 
ent  since  1950,  is  amalgamating  with 
the  CIO’s  Retail,  Wholesale  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Union  (RWDSU). 
Walter  Reuther,  announcing  the  mer¬ 
ger,  warned  the  DPOW.\  that  its  past 
apparent  ties  with  Communist  ele¬ 
ments  must  not  be  renewed.  In  New 
York  and  throughout  the  counti^  the 
DPOWA  locals  are  now  being  taken 
into  CIO  Councils.  The  two  unions 
between  them  claim  to  represent  about 
1.80,(K)0  workers.  The  independent 
Macy  union  may  join  forces  with 
them.  The  prospects  are,  of  course, 
that  there  w'ill  be  a  vigorous  renewal 
of  CIO  organization  efforts  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field. 

The  DPOWA  was  welcomed  back 
into  the  CIO  while  one  of  its  locals 
was  on  strike  against  The  Hearn 
Stores  in  New  York.  This  conflict  is 
one  of  extreme  bitterness,  and  the 
issues  are  clouded  by  the  fact  that 
Hearn’s  current  conversion  to  self- 
service  has  caused  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  selling  force.  The  store’s  contract 
with  the  union  expired  three  months 
ago. 

Hearn’s  operating  difficulties  have 
been  well  known;  the  decision  to  adopt 
a  self-service  system  was  a  drastic  solu¬ 
tion,  and  from  early  reports  may  very 
well  prove  to  have  been  a  successful 
•one.  No  more  dramatic  trial  could 
have  been  afforded  the  system  than  the 
current  strike.  Early  in  the  union  diffi¬ 
culties  (which  included  a  sitdown 
strike)  the  store  threatened  to  close  its 
doors;  later,  after  the  walkout,  Hearn’s 
launched  an  aggressive  “20  per  cent 
discount  sale’’  and  reported  that  cus¬ 
tomers  in  droves  crossed  the  picket 
lines  and  took  to  the  self-service  setup 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  changes  going  on  at  Hearn’s 
have  made  the  union  issues  there  even 
more  complicated  than  the  usual  retail 


labor  situation  in  New  York,  which  is 
dominated  by  the  militant  District  05 
of  DPOVV^\  and  often  appears  to  lx* 
influenced  by  more  factors  than  the 
actual  terms  of  contracts.  I'here  is 
nothing  typical  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  does  sug¬ 
gest  one  warning.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  union  organizing  efforts  in 
the  future  may  be  built  on  the  propa¬ 
ganda  that  the  introduction  of  simpli¬ 
fied  selling  technicpies  in  a  store 
threatens  employees  with  the  loss  of 
their  jobs.  Hearn’s  conversion  to  self- 
service  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
the  average  store’s  attempt  to  stream¬ 
line  its  selling,  but  this  fact  can  be 
misunderstood  by  employees,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  are  encouraged  to  misunder¬ 
stand  it.  Any  management  that  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  simplified  selling 
efforts  should  make  it  clear  to  sales- 
jjeople  what  the  purpose  is:  to  save 
their  time;  to  allow  them  to  handle 
more  big-ticket  sales  and  sales  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost;  and,  in  the 
long  run,  to  improve  their  earnings. 
One  chain  store  executive  reported 
recently  that  the  salespeople  working 
in  experimental  rapid-service  units 
are  making  more  money  than  they  did 
before,  just  because  they  have  more 
time  to  sell  the  big-ticket  items. 

Too  Much  Help 


I^LSEWHERE  in  this  issue,  Irwin 
D.  Wolf  examines  the  subject  of 
the  various  promotion  and  training 
aids  that  manufacturers  prepare  for 
retail  use.  He  is  spokesman  for  an  in 
creasing  number  of  stores  that  find  the 
manufacturers’  output  staggering  in 
volume  and,  all  too  often,  wasteful- 
wasteful  not  only  because  it  shoots 
wide  of  the  mark  of  retail  require¬ 
ments,  but  also  because,  in  the  long 
run,  it  adds  unnecessarily  to  every¬ 
body’s  costs.  Wolf  believes  that  there  is 
basic  and  serious  confusion  here,  too 
—a  failure  to  understand  and  ob¬ 


serve  the  distinction  between  wliat 
the  store  should  properly  do  for  it¬ 
self  and  what  the  manufacturer  may 
projjerly  offer  in  the  way  of  assist¬ 
ance.  This  airing  of  the  problem, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  lead  more 
manufacturers  to  talk  their  plans  over 
thoroughly  with  retailers  liefore  they 
untlertake  expensive  projects  that  may 
very  well  prove  worthless  or  nearly  so. 

Meanwhile,  Stores,  in  cooperation 
with  the  NRDCA  Personnel  Croup, 
has  been  doing  a  fact-hunting  survey 
among  store  managements  and  train¬ 
ing  directors  to  find  out  what  help 
they  really  feel  manufacturers  should 
offer  in  retail  training  programs.  The 
story,  together  with  a  companion  re¬ 
port  from  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves,  will  apjjear  in  our  |uly  issue. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  was 
debated  publicly  last  month  before 
the  Sales  Executive  Club  in  New  York. 
This  was  the  matter  of  the  ad  promo¬ 
tion  material  that  manufacturers  send 
to  stores.  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
NRDCA,  made  his  oft-repeated  plea 
to  manufacturers  to  supply  stores  with 
material  they  can  use;  most  of  what 
they  get  now,  he  said,  winds  up  in  the 
wastebasket— and  it  needs  a  regiment 
of  wastebaskets  to  handle  it  all. 

E.  B.  Weiss,  the  Grey  Advertising 
Agency’s  director  of  merchandising, 
said  in  effect  that  the  stores  themselves 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  material  that  hits  them  be¬ 
cause  they  are  always  asking  for  more 
promotion  support.  As  for  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  isn’t  properly  designed 
for  store  use,  he  said  it  would  be  im- 
|K)ssible  to  turn  out  material  that 
would  fit  every  store’s  needs,  since 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  typical 
store. 

When  the  debate  was  over,  it  didn’t 
seem  that  much  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  towards  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  except  that  Abrahams’  15-|)oint 
guide  for  manufacturers  to  follow 
[Stores,  January,  1953]  still  looked 
like  excellent  advice.  One  of  his  points 
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tor  m  iniiiat  tiirers  es|)ec'ially  Irears  rep¬ 
etition.  It’s  this:  “Eradicate  the  word 
‘dealers’  from  your  language.  Stores 
don’t  consider  themselves  tlealers, 
agents  for  the  manufacturers.  They 
are  purchasing  agents  for  consumers. 
Consumers,  not  manufacturers,  are 
their  Ixrsses.  .  .  .  Project  yourself  into 
this  iclailer-customer  relationship  and 
vou’ll  create  real  ‘retail  helps.’  ’’ 

Working  Together 

The  idea  that  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  should  work  together 
more  closely  and  systematically  on 
the  problem  of  eliminating  waste  and 
keeping  merchandise  costs  down  came 
up  in  several  quarters  last  month.  It 
was  discussed,  along  with  other  prob¬ 


lems  of  ojieration,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
.NRlKi.A  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
on  May  ‘J2.  .\s  a  first  step,  the  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  thairmanship  of 
Ben  R.  (iordon,  executive  vice  presi- 
ilent  of  Rich’s,  .Atlanta,  laitl  plans  for 
a  s|x*cific  retail  educational  program 
along  these  lines.  Its  ultimate  aim  is 
to  move  a  bigger  volume  of  gocxls  to 
the  consumer  at  lower  prices;  its  im¬ 
mediate  object  is  to  alert  stores  to 
tost  factors  they  sometimes  overlook. 
.\mong  these  are  cash  discount  main¬ 
tenance,  prompt  discounting  of  bills, 
advertising  allowances,  returns  and 
deliveries. 

.Another  project  approved  by  the 
Committee  is  the  drafting  of  a  Retail 
Ckxle  of  Ethics  to  cover  every  phase  of 
store  ojxration,  including  relations 


with  resources  anil  tustomers.  Man¬ 
agement  executives  of  all  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  member  stores  will  lx*  consulted 
before  the  Caxle  is  drawn  up. 

The  Committee  also  set  up  a  plan 
by  which  it  can  act  quickly  to  help 
stores  that  are  damaged  by  fires,  floods 
or  other  ilisasters.  It  will  go  to  work 
at  once  for  such  stores,  contacting 
manufacturers  to  get  priorities  on  mer¬ 
chandise  shipments  and  credit  exten¬ 
sions  and  arranging  for  other  stores  to 
provide  actual  loans  of  goods  from 
their  own  inventories. 

The  Vendor  Relations  C^ommittee 
is  a  representative  top  management 
group,  and  its  May  meeting  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  retailers  are  taking  a  wide 
and  objective  view  of  the  {XTssibilities 
{Continued  on  page  9) 


Merchandising  Opportunities;  Operating  Improvements 


W/'ADE  G.  McCARGO,  nrdga 

^  president,  visited  the  Paris 
Erade  Fair  last  month  as  a  guest  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  delivered  an  address  there  on 
•American  Day,  May  19.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  McCargo  spoke  of  the  urgent 
need  for  re-examination  of  customs 
and  tariff  barriers  to  freer  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  citing  especially  the 
consumer  benefits  that  would  be 
realized  on  both  sides  of  the  .Atlan¬ 
tic  if  French  merchandise  were 
more  readily  available  here  and  if 
the  mass-prtxluced  merchandise  of 
the  U.  S.  were  on  sale,  reasotiably 
priced,  in  Fretich  stores. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  McCargo, 
along  with  |.  Gordon  Dakins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  NRDfi.A, 
attended  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Retail  Federation  in 
(.)uelxc.  In  a  major  address  there, 
.McCargo  warned  against  the  effects 
of  a  defeatist  propaganda  that 
claims  “the  great  democracies  of  the 
world  need  war  to  maintain  a  pros- 
jxrotts  economy.’’ 

“When  j>eace  cotnes,’’  he  said, 
“we  will  witness  a  conversioti  of 
many  plants  from  production  for 
defense  purposes  to  production  of 
(onsumer  goods  in  a  normal  econ¬ 
omy.  It  will  be  the  dynamic  func¬ 
tion  of  retailing  to  channel  the  in¬ 


creased  How  of  this  merchandise 
into  the  hands  and  homes  of  our 
customers  and  so  satisfy  the  ever 
broadening  desires  of  the  public. 
The  fear  of  peace  is  fear  of  such  a 
challenge.  .  .  .  We  can  and  must 
assume  leadership  in  translating  the 
wants  of  consumers  into  products, 
and  then  efficiently  distributing  that 
production  to  the  public.  These 
wants  exist  for  the  merchandise  we 
sell  today.  They  are  backed  by  an 
even  greater  force  which  I  shall 
call  ‘creative  want’— consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  the  creation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  new  products.’’ 

To  help  move  more  gocxls  at  a 
profit,  .McCargo  advised  sjjecial  at¬ 
tention  this  year  to  basic  buying 
techniques:  timing  of  jxak  stocks, 
alertness  to  new  merchandise  trends 
and  selection  of  resources  that  can 
be  counted  upon  for  prompt  deliv¬ 
eries.  He  recommended  most  ur¬ 
gently  that  retailers  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Recognizing  a  measure  of 
truth  in  the  criticisms  that  have  re¬ 
cently  Ireen  leveled  at  retail  sales¬ 
manship,  he  pointeil  out,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  most  of  it  stems  from 
people  “assexiated  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry,  a  trade  that  would 
gain  by  any  widespread  change  to 
self-service  techniques  that  require 


considerable  pre-selling  through  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising.’’ 

Concerning  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  of  self-selection,  he  advised 
careful  study  to  determine  what 
merchandise  lends  itself  well  to  this 
type  of  selling.  When  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  properly  used  in  the 
right  areas,  he  |x)inted  out,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  to  release  the  time  and  effort 
of  salespeople  for  concentration  on 
merchandise  that  benefits  from  jier- 
sonal  selling.  “Where  self-selection 
has  been  tried,’’  he  said,  “it  rarely 
results  in  the  dismissal  of  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  Stores  have  found  that,  w'ith 
the  flexibility  given  them  by  the 
new  sales  technique,  they  can  better 
utilize  their  selling  force  by  shifting 
it  about  to  provide  better  service  in 
crowded  departments.” 

Expense  control  is  perhaps  the 
most  critical  and  difficult  job  fac¬ 
ing  the  retailer,  McCargo  said.  He 
must  pare  expenses  without  hurting 
his  competitive  position,  without 
creating  customer  discomfort.  The 
answers,  he  concluded,  can  only  be 
found  by  studying  continuously 
how  to  eliminate  unnecessary  func¬ 
tions  and  duplicated  effort.  Among 
the  possibilities  most  promising  are 
self-selection,  campaigns  to  reduce 
deliveries,  and  campaigns  to  reduce 
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Scnsimafic  100— Excells  on  installment  or  lay¬ 
away  window  accounting  operations,  using  either 
the  passbook  or  unit  receipt  plan.  Has  all  the 
famous  Sensimatic  features— including  choice  of 
fow  job  selectors  at  the  turn  of  a  knob— and  the 
price  is  surprisingly  low. 


Sensimatic  500— This  newest  member  of  the  Sensi¬ 
matic  family  has  extra  large  capacity,  with  19  totals. 
It  sets  new  standards  for  flexibility  and  speed,  even  on 
the  most  complex  accounting  operations.  In  department 
stores  it  is  fast  becoming  the  favorite  for  such  assign¬ 
ments  as  sales  audit  work  and  statistical  accounting. 


Sensimatic  400— Offers  a  number  of  exclusive  features  for 
cycle  billing  on  all  types  of  accounts.  Prints  count  of  tickets 
un  statement  .  .  .  mechanically  enforced  recognition  of  past 
due  accounts  facilitates  collection  follow-up  . . .  error  correction 
feature  gives  complete  adjustment  of  all  accumulations  af¬ 
fected  by  incorrect  billing.  The  same  machine  can  handle 
budget  accounts,  revolving  credit  and  30-  and  S>0-day  accounts. 


Sensimatic  300— Versatile  performer  on  a  wide  range  of 
figuring  jobs,  this  Sensimatic  is  particularly  proficient  at 
handling  department  store  payroll  accounting.  Check,  earnings 
statement  and  ledger  and  payroll  journals  can  be  prepared  in 
one  operation— or  earnings  ledgers  can  be  prepared  separately, 
between  payroll  pericxls.  Accumulated  totals  of  earnings  and 
deductions  for  all  employees  are  an  automatic  by-proouct  of 
payroll  writing. 


Sensimatic  200— This  Burroughs  Sensimatic  is  spe- 
cially  suited  to  the  handling  of  store  credit  union 
accounting  work— with  important  savings  in  time, 
money  and  effort.  You  get  the  best  results,  on  either 
a  cash  or  payroll  deduction  system  ...  no  month-end 
balancing  problem.  And  operation  is  so  easy  that  an 
inexperienced  person  can  do  it  quickly. 


Now  there  ore  five  greot  modtb 
from  which  to  choose 

Built-in  Sensimatic  versatility  and  flexibility 
mean  high-speed  performance  on  a  wide  range 
of  accounting  jobs,  with  a  single  machine  if 
desired.  This  is  of  particular  value  to  small 
merchants  and  businesses.  And  for  highly  sp^ 
cialized  or  complex  applications  there  is  a 
Sensimatic  model  ideally  suited  to  give  noaxi- 
mum  performance  at  lowest  cost. 

Sensimatic  simplicity  and  ease  of  operadon 
permit  even  inexperienced  operators  to  produce 
more  work  faster  almost  immediately.  All  five 
great  models  share  these  outstanding  features- 
all  Sensimatics  offer  special  facilities  for  the 
accurate  and  speedy  handling  of  store  account¬ 
ing.  For  example,  with  Burroughs  exclusive 
sensing  panel,  you  can  switch  from  one  account¬ 
ing  job  to  another  at  the  mere  turn  of  the  job 
selector  knob!  No  limit  to  the  number  of  jobs 
you  can  do! 


Let  a  demonstration  show  you  what  the  Sensi¬ 
matic  can  do  in  your  store.  You’ll  find  a  nearby 
Burroughs  office  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
your  telephone  directory.  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  5) 
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of  cost  control  outsicle  as  well  as  inside 
their  own  stores.  I'here  are  wastes 
ail  .ilong  the  line  of  distribution;  if 
ictaders  and  manufacturers  can  elimi¬ 
nate  them  by  working  together,  every- 
IkkIv  will  profit.  The  C-ommittee  is 
properly  starting  its  work  in  this  field 
by  leminding  retailers  of  what  they 
can  ilo  for  themselves:  its  longer-range 
purpose  is  to  encourage  a  freer  ex¬ 
change  of  information  between  stores 
and  manufacturers  alrout  customer  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  one  hand  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  plans  on  the 
other. 


Store  Promotions  Pull 

PROMOTIONS  that  combined 
*  price  appeal  with  imaginative  mer¬ 
chandise  presentations  were  the  order 
of  the  month  in  retailing;  customer  re- 
s|xmse  was  excellent,  and  from  almost 
all  quarters  of  the  country  some  big- 
volume  days  and  weeks  were  reported. 

SiBLKY,  Linosay  &  CliRR  celebrated 
its  85th  birthday  last  month  with  the 
first  anniversary  sale  in  the  store’s  his¬ 
tory.  In  a  complete  break  with  its 
conservative  tradition,  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  establishment  staged  an  all-out 
splurge  of  advertising,  special  values 
and  sentimental  reminiscence. 

E.  Willaril  Dennis,  president  of  the 
store,  said  his  buyers  Ijegau  six  months 
ago  to  build  up  sttxk  and  seek  out 
qxcial  promotional  values  to  offer  un¬ 
der  the  slogan,  “(ait  Yourself  a  Slice 
of  Hii  thday  Savings.’’ 

The  anniversary  was  heralded  May 
in  a  ,S0-page  dodger  appearing  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Sunday  morning 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  More  than 
161,000  dodgers  were  delivered  to 
readers,  and  .8,000  more  were  mailed 
directly  to  homes  in  the  15-countv  area 
outside  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
district.  Dennis  estimates  the  ailver- 
tising  piece  reached  about  one  million 
|)ersons.  This  was  followed  by  998  col¬ 
umns  of  morning  and  evening  adver- 
.  Using  during  the  month,  as  well  as 
^  promotion  on  Sibley’s  regular  radio 
and  television  programs. 

As  for  results:  the  first  sale  week 
alone  proved  to  be  Sibley’s  biggest 
Spring  week  ever.  “Volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  exceeded  any  previous  Spring  sea¬ 


son  by  a  considerable  amount,’’  Den¬ 
nis  said.  “It  was  well-timed.  The 
thing  clicked.  The  public  is  in  a  buy¬ 
ing  iiiockI.’’  He  declined  to  give  sjie- 
cific  figures  on  sales  volume,  but  re¬ 
ported  that  the  store’s  managers  “were 
gratified.’’ 

A  score  of  novel  promotion  stunts 
l)acked  iqj  excellent  sales  values.  The 
children’s  department  was  enlivened 
for  a  week  by  a  small-animal  /ck),  in- 
(  luding  a  raccoon  and  a  pig.  A  mcHlel 
of  Sibley’s  original  one-aisle  store  was 
set  up  in  the  main  show  window. 
.Modern  outdoor  furniture  was  shown 
against  a  Victorian  veranda.  A  display 
of  men’s  shirts  featured  original  oils 
by  the  first  .Arrow  Shirt  artist,  j.  C. 
l^yendecker.  |ant/en  swim  suits  were 
shown  with  bloomer-style  bathing 
togs.  I'wo  replicas  of  Sibley’s  okl 
horse-tlrawn  wagons  delivered  pack¬ 
ages.  Tower  Restaurant  waitresses 
wore  18()8  costumes. 

Special  events,  from  Sabine’s  antique 
jewelry  show  to  a  see-yourself-on- r\^ 
demonstration,  were  in  progress  on  all 
six  sales  floors.  .Mary  Burke,  assistant 
editor  of  House  and  Garden  magazine, 
lectured.  Cieneral  Electric’s  “walking, 
talking,  thinking”  refrigerator  was  a 
feature  of  the  appliance  department. 
Rod  Barron,  Helena  Rubinstein  con¬ 
sultant,  conducted  one-hour  courses. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  sale,  100 
tidip  blooms  were  flown  from  Hollantl 
so  customers  could  select  varieties  lor 
Fall  planting.  .So  many  free  samples 
were  offered  in  Sibley’s  grocery  that 
customers  were  invited  to  eat  lunch 
there. 

In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  V^anukvkr’s  49th 
anniversary  sale  was  such  a  sutcess 
that  Gary  Y.  Vantlever,  president  of 
the  store,  interpreted  it  as  an  “upsurge 
of  retail  business”  for  the  whole  .South¬ 
west.  The  sale  figures  were  up  .50  per 
(ent  over  last  year,  and  V’andever  said 
the  response  included  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  l  ire  sale  produced  the  largest 
volume  increase  for  any  individual 
promotion  in  the  store’s  history. 

(iRKK.N’s  Dkpartmk.nt  .Stork  in  .Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  with  a  week-long  pro¬ 
motion  ending  on  May  2.  prwluced  a 
29  |jer  cent  volume  increase  over  last 
year,  reported  Warren  (ireen,  store 
president.  The  event  was  a  42nd  an¬ 


niversary  sale,  which  also  celebrated 
completion  of  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram. 

,A  record-breaking  day  was  achieved 
l)y  the  sjM)rtswear  shop  in  the  down¬ 
stairs  store  of  Blcwmingdale’s,  New 
York.  This  was  on  May  21,  the  day 
that  Bloomingdale’s  Capri  promotion 
opened,  with  sportswear  and  accessor¬ 
ies  featured.  The  Capri  promotion 
was  the  first  phase  of  a  new  Blooming- 
dale  program  to  feature  imports  and 
copies  in  low  price  categories.  ,A  Fall 
ilownstairs  promotion  will  be  devoted 
to  English  merchandise. 

D.  E.  On  the  Job.  .Monnig’.s,  Fort 
W'orth,  rates  mention  for  its  far-sight¬ 
ed  Distributive  Education  work.  Since 
1946,  the  Texas  store  has  had  its  own 
in-store  training  program  as  a  siq>ple- 
ment  to  sch<K)l  courses— the  first  such 
program  to  be  started  in  the  country. 
Store  executives  address  the  students, 
who  are  part-time  employees,  at 
monthly  D.  E.  club  meetings. 

File  program  benefits  the  store  many 
ways.  .According  to  Mrs.  Katie  Hedge, 
personnel  director,  .Monnig’s  1).  E. 
jirogram  supplies  the  store  with  “some 
of  our  best  fidl  time  employees.  We 
fiope  to  show  high  schcK)!  students 
opportunities  offered  in  department 
store  work  .  .  .  we  find  them  an  excel¬ 
lent  public  relations  connection  with 
the  city  schools.” 

Building  Activity.  Retailers  continue 
to  establish  new  outlets  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  In  Westchester,  John 
Wanamaker  is  building  a  200, 009- 
square  foot  store  in  the  New  V'ork 
suburb’s  projected  Ooss  (x>unty 
shopping  center.  The  W^ana maker 
building  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  the  F'all  of  1954.  (iiMBEt’s,  New 
York,  is  reportedly  contenqjlating  a 
store  of  similar  size  for  the  same  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  (diicago,  |ohn  T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  (Parson  Pirie  .St;oTr  &:  (a).,  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  firm’s  plan  to 
break  ground  early  next  year  for  a 
branch  on  a  29-acre  plot  on  the  Nortli 
.Shore. 

In  Milwaukee,  Lane  Bryant  re¬ 
versed  the  decentralization  trend 
slightly  by  opening  its  first  Wisconsin 
outlet  in  downtown  Milwaukee. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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''^yecf  to  1953  sales  methods 

Monarch  "40” 

c~^r~  1=* 

K  pin-on  price-marking 


the  new  Monarch  ink  pad  reservoir  system  does  away 
with  ink  bottles,  ribbons,  inky  fingers  and  ink-soiled 
merchandise,  (close-up  Ulus.) 

with  one  swift  operation,  the  Monarch  “40”  Pin-On 
Price-Marking  Machine  price-marks  and  attaches  Pin- 
On  Tickets.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time 

any  employee  can  learn  quickly  to  operate  the 
Monarch  “40”  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine  to  make 
clean,  accurate,  legible  price-marking  impressions  by 
the  thousands  —  without  interruption  for  re-inking! 


Mass  production  of  fast,  clean  price-marking  and  automatic  pin-on  attaching 
saves  hours  of  work,  protects  merchandise,  speeds  new  shipments  to  sales 
departments,  price-marked  completely  to  insure  full  correct  prices  even  in 
simplified  selling  departments. 

Your  Monarch  representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you  additional  information 
about  the  new  Monarch  ‘‘40"  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine.  Or,  write  for  a 
copy  of  the  new  illustrated  folder,  also  sample  Pin-On  Tickets.  No  obligation. 


Monarch  "40"  P/n-On  PricoMarking  Machino  price-marks  and 
attaches  3  different  sixes  of  Monarch  tamperproof  Pin-On  Tickets. 
All  pin  points  are  safely  embedded  in  the  ticket  stock  to  prevent 
snagging  merchandise  or  pricking  fingers. 


marking  system  company 


Since  1890 — World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 


Toronto,  Canada 


Los  Angolos,  Calif. 
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June,  195S 


Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazcn  vice  President  for  Government  Adairs,  NRDGA 


(une  1.  1953. 


Those  who  follow  the  activities  of 
the  new  administration  wonder  if 
the  first  break  has  come  betw'een  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  At  this 
wridng  it  looks  as  though  the  subject 
of  taxes  has  strained  the  relationship 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  much  written 
on  the  possibility  of  a  break  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  rare  have  been  the 
occasions  when  a  President  and  the 
Congress  saw  eye-to-eye  across  the 
board.  Some  political  scientists  believe 
that  a  united  executive  and  legislative 
branch  is  not  good  for  the  country 
anyway. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  of 
whether  to  cut  taxes  first  or  balance 
the  budget  is  still  high  on  the  list  of 
major  considerations.  The  hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  which  open  on  June  16  will  no 
doubt  run  late  into  the  Fall  and  will 
set  the  pattern  for  a  general  overhaul 
of  our  taxing  program  next  year.  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  Chairman  of  NRDGA's 
Taxation  Committee,  will  be  heard  on 
excises,  LIFO  or  Market,  and  other 
phases  of  taxation. 

Rtvising  Taxes.  Sound  reasoning  as 
well  as  political  implications  are  be¬ 
hind  the  current  hearings.  They  will 
provide  detailed  information  that  will 
be  helpful  in  any  tax  revision  pro¬ 
gram.  Whatever  happens  to  excess 
profits  taxes,  p>ersonal  and  corporate 
rates  and  excises  this  year,  all  will 
be  open  for  study  and  possible  re¬ 
vision  early  in  the  new  year.  There 
has  been  talk  of  picking  up  any 
losses  resulting  from  the  demise  of  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes  through  an  increase 


in  corporate  rates.  This  is  another  of 
those  “poor  trades”  for  the  business 
man,  for  only  about  70,000  corpora¬ 
tions  have  been  paying  excess  profits 
taxes  while  240,000  more  corporations 
should  feel  the  brunt  of  any  increase 
in  corporate  rates. 

On  excises,  the  situation  is  most 
complex.  The  liquor  interests  have 
been  campaigning  for  a  cut  in  liquor 
excises  with  the  argument  that  boot¬ 
legging  is  a  greater  menace  now  than 
during  Prohibition.  They  further  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  government  is  collecting 
le,ss  on  the  high  tax  than  they  would 
if  it  were  dropped  back  to  $9  from  the 
present  1$  10.50  per  gallon  rate.  The 
whole  excise  structure  is  subject  to  the 
same  observation.  Retailers  have  been 
unhappy  with  the  present  selective 
type  of  excise  taxes,  but  cringe  at  the 
proposal  that  a  manufacturer’s  excise 
of  five  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  No  revenue  sources  will  be 
ignored.  The  excise  question  will 
come  down  to  a  “this-or-that”  prop¬ 
osition. 

Political  Considerations.  From  the 
political  standpoint  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  Administration  to  put 
through  a  tax  cut  next  year,  which  is 
an  important  “off’  election  year  with 
the  balance  of  power  in  Congress  an 
important  matter.  Politicians  know 
that  taxpayers  soon  forget,  so  they 
would  like  to  hold  over  any  tax  cuts 
until  a  little  closer  to  the  elections. 

Much  will  depend  upon  what  final¬ 
ly  happens  to  spending  this  year.  The 
current  budget  requires  more  than  a 
thousand  pages  and  few  p>eople  in  the 
country  can  digest  its  contents.  Like¬ 
wise,  stories  about  budget  cuts  read 
very  well,  but  many  expressions  of  joy 
should  be  withheld  until  all  supple¬ 
mentary  appropriations  have  been 
passed.  Mix  these  two  with  the  fact 
that  Senator  Byrd  said  the  government 


opened  the  calendar  year  with  some 
•SI 00  billion  of  carry-over  funds  and 
the  picture  of  government  receipts  and 
expenditures  becomes  baffling. 

The  President  asked  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  for  six 
months  (this  would  produce  some 
3800  million  in  revenue):  repeal  of  the 
five  per  cent  reduction  in  regular  cor¬ 
poration  rates  now  scheduled  to  be¬ 
come  effective  on  April  1  of  next  year; 
and  postponement  of  the  scheduled 
(April  1,  1954)  cut  in  excises  until 
“the  development  of  a  sounder  system 
of  excise  taxation.”  Based  upon  the 
public  utterances  of  high  government 
officials,  this  means  a  possible  proposal 
of  a  retail  or  manufacturers’  excise  tax 
with  exemptions  for  food  and  pro¬ 
cessed  food.  He  further  asked  that  the 
scheduled  increase  in  the  OASI  tax, 
effective  January  first  of  next  year, 
from  one  and  one-half  per  cent  to  two 
per  cent  be  deferred.  His  last  proposal 
was  to  let  the  1 1  per  cent  cut  in  per¬ 
sonal  rates  become  effective  in  Janu¬ 
ary  as  set  forth  in  the  law. 

There  are  at  least  two  major  points 
of  conflict  betwen  the  President  and 
Congress  in  the  above  proposals.  Both 
Congress  and  business  would  like  to 
get  out  from  under  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax  because  many  in  both  camps  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  tax  upon  success.  The 
second  point  involves  H.  R.  1,  the  first 
bill  introduced  this  year  by  Chairman 
Daniel  Reed  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  calling  for  moving  up  the 
effective  date  of  the  11  per  cent  per¬ 
sonal  rate  cut  to  July  1.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  meet  this  time 
schedule  but  Reed  has  not  lessened 
his  pressure  for  action  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  average  man  is  strongly  in 
back  of  the  Reed  proposal. 

It  will  be  almost  the  deadline  before 
we  know  what  will  hapf>en.  Political 
deals  are  being  discussed  freely  with 
all  sorts  of  trades  being  considered. 
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A  Big  Colorful  Spread  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal! 


Black-and-white  pages  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Sunset,  Woman's  Day,  Today's  Woman! 


Color-Keyed  for  August! 


PEPPERELL'S  AUGUST  PROMOTION  IN  8  NATIONAL  MAGAZINES 
SELLS  COLOR  FOR  YOUR  BIGGEST  AUGUST  SALE! 


Featuring: 

Lady  Pepperell  Sheets  in 
white  and  6  Pepperell  colors 
both  fitted  and  regular. 
Pepperell  Blankets 


IE  A  LAW  Krrf  RElL  LAW 


Featuring:  Lady  Pepperell  Snug  Fit*  Sheets 
in  white  and  6  Pepperell  colors 


Vi  iAftlrr  n  iWh  |nn^ 


*Sni]<i  Fit  ii  •  P«pp«rtU  trad«-muk 


L\m  PEPPERELL 

\%»  ItLmkrls 


Featuring:  Lady  Pepperell  Sheets  in 

white  and  6  Pepperell  colors 
both  fitted  and  regular  — 
Pepperell  Caress®  Blankets 


Tie-in  with  Pepperell's  national  August  color  promotion! 

We  have  merchandising  suggestions  ready  for  you-everything  to  help 
make  this  your  biggest  Pepperell  August  White  Sale! 


P9PP&I19LL 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 

General  Sates  Offices:  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York 

Branch  Offices:  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 


PABHICS 


PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Extcitm  ViccPresidiitNRDSA 


SOME  CONCLUSIONS  ON  NIGHT  OPENINGS 


oi  the  most  controversial  issues  facing 
retailing  today  is  that  of  store  hours,  and  in 
particular,  of  night  openings.  With  coin|)etition 
as  tough  as  it  is  there  is  no  pat  answer,  but  certain 
conclusions  seem  warranted  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  now  available. 

A  Local  Problem.  Since  few  communities  have 
identical  shopping  needs,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
problem  of  night  openings  is  basically  local  in 
character.  What  is  needed  is  less  copying  of  the 
actions  of  other  cities  and  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  local  merchants  collectively  to  appraise  the 
shopping  requirements  of  their  own  customers 
accurately  and  realistically.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  the  Merchants’  .Association  first  made 
an  extensive  study  of  customers’  wants  and  of  the 
experience  of  other  cities,  and  then  concluded 
that  a  second  night  opening  would  not  contrib¬ 
ute  enough  additional  sales  to  justify  itself. 

Customers  Don't  Demand.  Customers  may  favor 
night  shopping,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  make 
an  outright  demand  for  late  shopping  hours; 
usually  it  is  the  stores  that  offer  these  facilities 
to  attract  new  business,  to  hold  existing  volume, 
or  to  meet  competition.  No  store  adopts  addi¬ 
tional  night  openings  unless  it  believes  they  will 
'  add  profitable  volume,  or  unless  competitive  pres¬ 
sure  is  great. 

How  Many  Nights?  It  seems  well  established  by 
this  time  that  for  most  downtown  department 
stores  and  for  some  large  specialty  shops  a  single 
night  opening  each  week  is  both  practical  and 
desirable:  others  may  do  well  with  no  night 
schedides.  Unfortunately,  the  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  the  adoption  of  multiple  night 
openings  in  some  communities  has  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  merchants  embrace  the  idea  of  a 
second  night  opening  enthusiastically,  and  that 
all  multiple  night  ojienings  are  profitable.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Whether  two  night  openings  are 
really  necessars,  and  whether  they  pay  off,  are 
questions  which  have  yet  to  be  clearly  answered. 

Merchants,  it  is  true,  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  their  stores  open  during  the  hours  that  best 


serve  the  needs  of  their  customers.  The  answer, 
however,  may  not  be  a  matter  of  how  many  hours 
a  store  stays  open  per  week,  but  rather  of  whether 
it  has  selected  the  hours  that  best  meet  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs,  and  has  utilized  these  hours  effi¬ 
ciently.  For  some  cities,  slightly  later  morning 
openings  (11  A.  M.,  for  example)  and  later  daily 
closing  hours  (such  as  7  P.  M.)  may  capture 
added  volume  more  profitably  than  night  hours. 

What  to  Feature.  Longer  hours  alone,  it  should 
be  remembered,  will  not  of  themselves  replace 
smart  merchandising  and  promotion,  or  full  and 
balanced  stocks  and  gocxl  service.  Night  openings 
bring  with  them  a  problem  as  to  what  merchan¬ 
dise  to  feature.  The  night  customer  is  a  different 
breed  of  shopper  from  the  daytime  one.  The 
husband  may  accompany  his  wife,  which  means 
that  advertising  must  be  slanted  to  the  male  view- 
|x)int.  Buying  is  also  done  at  a  faster  pace  at 
night,  which  means  that  plenty  of  pre-selling 
must  be  done  in  advertising. 

Getting  One's  Share.  The  argument  is  often 
advanced  that  there  is  only  so  much  retail  trade 
in  a  community,  and  that  if  all  merchants  observe 
the  same  hours,  whatever  they  happen  to  be,  each 
store  will  get  its  share.  It  is  true,  theoretically, 
that  the  total  market  cannot  be  expanded  by 
salesmanship  alone,  or  by  lengthened  hours.  But 
if  this  is  granted,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  a  hammerlcKk  on  a  fixed  share  of  the 
consumer’s  income.  Competition  from  the  gas 
station,  the  movie  theater,  and  the  night  club 
will  continue  just  the  same.  retail  store  exists  to 
serve  the  buying  public,  and  a  store  closed  at  a 
time  when  customers  want  to  shop  is  denying  its 
accepted  function  in  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  merchant  has  also  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  arranging  working  hours  that  do  not 
deprive  employees  of  a  normal  amount  of  leisure 
time.  If  night  schedules  are  adopted,  manage¬ 
ment  must  convince  employees  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage,  too,  that  the  store  remain  op>en. 

Each  merchant  must  his  own  decision, 

but  the  decision  he  makes  should  be  fair  to  his 
customers,  his  employees,  and  his  own  interests. 
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NEW!  A  design  that 
meets  the  widest  retail 
hookkeeping  needs  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost 


Remington  Rand  announces  a  new 

LOW-COST  bookkeeping  machine 


Today’s  best  buy  for  clerical  savings 


charge  or  credit  is  entered  simultane¬ 
ously  on  the  customer's  statement, 
ledger  and  audit  journal.  All  records  are 
up-to-date  with  automatically  accumu¬ 
lated  balances  and  complete  daily 
proof.  Statements  are  ready  for  prompt 
mailing  to  speed  collections. 

Accounts  payable,  departmental  dis¬ 
tribution,  payroll,  general  ledgers  and 
many  other  bookkeeping  jobs  are  all 
handled  with  the  same  high-speed,  one- 
posting  efficiency. 

All  the  basic  money-saving  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  top-price  descriptive  machine 
can  now  be  yours  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  investment. 


Complete  figurework  for  posting,  distri¬ 
bution  and  control— five  or  more  totals, 
up  to  140  digits,  now  at  your  command 
for  a  new  low  cost. 

Complete  description.  The  typewriter 
keyboard  permits  full  identification  of 
all  entries  at  touch-method  speed,  eco¬ 
nomically  producing  neat  itemized 
statements  for  improved  customer 
relations. 

Complete  records  for  either  month-end 
or  cycle  billing.  At  one  writing,  each 


SEE  HOW  ir  SOON 
PAYS  FOR  trSElF . . . 

Call  for  a  demonstration  at  your 
local  Business  Equipment  Center, 
or  write  for  folder  AB-664  from 
Management  Controls  Reference 
Library,  Room  2800,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 


PROFIT-BUILDING  IDEAS  FOR  BUSINESS 


HARVARD’S  STATISTICS 

ON  1952 

With  an  Analysis  and  Forecast  by 
Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration 


IN  the  department  store  business  the 
year  1952  witnessed  a  repetition  of 
the  drab  performance  of  1951.  There 
was  nevertheless  the  important  differ¬ 
ence  that,  whereas  1951  made  a  strong 
start  and  a  f>oor  finish,  1952  started 
slowly  and  finished  fairly  strong. 

Sales  improvement  in  the  second 
half  of  1952  brought  department  store 
dollar  volume  for  the  year  up  about 
two  per  cent  (for  the  reporting  stores), 
aot  a  large  enough  increase  to  prevent 
the  expense  ratio  from  again  edging 
ahead.  Markdowns  receded  from  their 
high  1951  level  and  initial  markon  re¬ 
mained  constant;  as  a  result,  there  was 
a  fractional  improvement  in  the  gross 
margin  percentage.  This  was  enough 
to  bring  the  net  gain  before  taxes  up 
to  five  per  cent  of  sales,  but  the  aug¬ 
mented  tax  burden  in  1952  pulled  the 
final  earnings  down  to  2.4  cents  out  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar,  practically 
identical  with  the  1951  figure  of  2.3 
cents.  The  1952  dollar  net  earnings 
after  taxes  were  35  per  cent  below 
those  of  1950,  and  16  per  cent  below 
those  of  the  readjustment  year  1949. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  department- 
ized  specialty  stores  in  1952  showed 
almost  no  improvement  over  1951. 
Although  sales  advanced  by  a  small 
percentage,  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  gross  margin  ratio  and  the  expense 
rate  was  practically  unchanged.  Hence 
earnings  before  taxes  remained  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  in  1951,  at  a 
percentage  figure  only  slightly  more 
than  half  that  of  department  stores. 

Both  the  department  store  and  the 
specialty  apparel  store  businesses  in 
1952  were  characterized  by  stability 
at  a  mediocre  level  of  earnings.  Augur¬ 
ing  better  for  the  future,  however,  was 


a  rise  in  the  number  of  transactions 
as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the  rate 
of  stock-turn  for  both  types  of  enter¬ 
prise,  indicating  a  return  to  a  more 
normal  relationship  of  inventories  to 
sales.  Also  on  the  hopeful  side  was 
evidence  that  the  year  1952  witnessed 
some  gains  in  the  productivity  of  em¬ 
ployees,  offsetting  in  part  the  contin¬ 
ued  rise  of  wage  rates. 

1952  in  Retrospect 

Retail  business  during  most  of  1952 
fundamentally  was  still  operating 
under  the  effects  of  the  marked  alter¬ 
ation  in  consumers’  willingness  to 
sp>end  which  first  began  to  be  observed 
in  the  spring  of  1951.  The  savings 
rate  for  1952  was  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1951,  7.7  per  cent  against 
7.6  per  cent.  Third  and  fourth  quart¬ 
er  savings  rates'  were  8.4  per  cent 
and  8.5  per  cent.  The  reasons  why 
consumers  desired  to  save  these  rela¬ 
tively  high  percentages  of  disposable 
income,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
years  of  the  postwar  period,  have  been 
endlessly  debated.  Presumably  they 
include  such  factors  as  high  personal 
income  taxes,  urge  to  accumulate 
greater  liquid  savings  against  an  un¬ 
certain  future,  need  to  meet  substan¬ 
tial  payments  on  existing  debts,  and 
psychological  resistance  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  high  price  level. 

Spending  for  durable  goods  was 
lower  in  1952  than  in  1951,  $25.8  bil¬ 
lion  against  $27.1  billion,  though  the 
rate  of  sales  of  durable  goods  picked 
up  substantially  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1952.  Sales  of  nondurable  goods 
were  higher  in  1952,  $119  billion 
against  $113.5  billion  in  1951,  but  it 
is  possibly  significant  that  the  percent¬ 


age  increase  in  consumer  exp>enditures 
for  services  was  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  outlays  for  nondurable 
goods.  In  the  nondurable  goods  cate¬ 
gory  expenditures  for  food  rose  5.7 
per  cent;  whereas  sales  in  the  general 
merchandise  group  advanced  only  2.6 
per  cent,  and  within  that  group  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis  were  up  only  1.7  f>er  cent. 

Given  this  sales  picture,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  in  1952  was  not  robust.  The  best 
feature  in  the  situation  was  the  im¬ 
provement  in  gross  margin  resulting 
from  the  decline  in  markdowns,  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  inventories  having  been 
brought  into  line  with  sales. 

The  fact  that  exjsense  dollars,  par¬ 
ticularly  payroll  dollars,  increased  at 
a  greater  ratio  than  sales  dollars  in 
1952  deprived  the  department  stores 
of  practically  all  the  benefits  of  their 
improved  gross  margins.  There  are 
two  general  comments  that  may  be 
offered  on  this  exjiense  situation:  the 
first  is  that  a  continuing  upward  bias 
in  wage  rates  is  a  probable  long-term 
heritage  of  the  economic  philosophies 
that  have  dominated  public  policy  for 
the  past  20  years;  and  the  second  is 
that  management  can  cope  with  this 
condition  only  by  attacking  problems 
of  employee  productivity  both  more 
intelligently  and  more  radically. 

The  Remainder  of  1953 

Currently  in  1953  department  stores 
are  running  about  five  per  cent  ahead 
in  sales  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1952,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  that  plus  sales  figures 
will  be  maintained  through  July.  .  .  . 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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SELECTED  OPERATING  RESULTS:  1952  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Common  Figures  ***  Croups 


Total  Net  Sales  per  Report  (In  thousands) 

Items 

Less 

than 

$2S0 

$250- 

500 

$500- 

1,000 

$1,000- 

2,000 

$2,  000- 
5,000 

$5,  000- 
10,000 

$10, 000- 
20,000 

$20, 000- 
50,000 

$50,000 
or  More 

NUMBER  OF  REPORTING  FIRMS 

38 

27 

34 

39 

57 

56 

47 

40 

20 

SALES  INDEXES,  1952/1951 

All  Departments 

100.5 

99.5 

101.5 

102.0 

104.0 

103.5 

103.0 

103.0 

101.0 

(Wned  Departments 

100.5 

99.5 

101.5 

102.0 

104.0 

103.5 

102.5 

102.5 

101.0 

Leased  D^artments 

• 

• 

101.0 

101.0 

103.0 

103.5 

104.0 

107.0 

107.5 

Upstairs  Departments  (a) 

• 

• 

• 

104.0 

103.5 

103.0 

102.5 

101.0 

Basement  Departments  (b) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

106.0 

105.0 

102.0 

102.0 

100.0 

OTHER  INDEXES,  195^1951 

. 

Number  ol  Transactions  in: 

101.5 

All  Departments 

• 

• 

• 

102.5 

103.5 

103.0 

101.5 

102.5 

Owned  Departments 

« 

9 

9 

103.0 

104.0 

103.5 

101.5 

102.5 

101.5 

Total  Dollar  Expense  (Owned  Depts.) 

103.5 

103.0 

103.5 

102.5 

103.5 

103.5 

102.5 

102.5 

102.5 

Total  Dollar  Payroll  (Owned  Depts.) 

107.5 

103.0 

103.5 

103.5 

105.0 

104.5 

102.0 

103.0 

103.0 

margin,  EXPENSE,  AND  PROHT, 

%'s  of  Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments 

Gross  Margin 

31.2 

32.9 

35.3 

35.5 

35.3 

35.4 

35.3 

36.1 

36.1 

Total  Expense 

29.6 

29.6 

34.3 

33.5 

32.5 

32.9 

33.5 

34.3 

33.2 

Net  Operating  Profit 

1.6 

3.3 

1.0 

2.0 

2.8 

2.5 

1.8 

1.8 

2.9 

Net  Other  Income  (c) 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2. 1 

2.5 

2.6 

2.9 

2.7 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Taxes  (d) 

3.2 

4.9 

2.9 

4.0 

4.9 

5.0 

4.4 

4.7 

5.6 

Federal  Taxes  (d) 

• 

• 

1.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.4 

2.9 

Net  Gain  after  Federal  Taxes  (d) 

• 

• 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  EXPENSE. 

%'s  of  Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments 

Payroll 

17.7 

17.8 

19.7 

18.5 

18.2 

17.7 

17.65 

18.5 

18.2 

Real  Estate  Costs  (c) 

2.65 

2.5 

2.95 

3.1 

2.  75 

3. 05 

3.1 

2.7 

2.  35 

Advertising 

1.95 

2.0 

2. 75 

2.85 

2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

2.85 

2.5 

Taxes  (c) 

0.9 

0.95 

1.1 

1.05 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.15 

1.05 

Interest  (c) 

1.4 

1.25 

1.3 

1.35 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.45 

1.3 

Supplies 

1.1 

1.3 

1.55 

1.7 

1.7 

1.75 

1.75 

1.8 

1.6 

Service  Purchased 

0. 75 

0.75 

0.  75 

0.75 

0. 85 

0.9 

1.3 

1.15 

1.65 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.1 

0.1 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.2 

0.2 

Donations 

0.15 

0.1 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  Unclassified 

0. 55 

0. 45 

0.7 

0. 85 

0. 85 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.45 

Traveling 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0. 35 

0.35 

0.2 

Communication 

0.3 

0.  35 

0.5 

0. 45 

0. 45 

0. 45 

0.45 

0.5 

0.5 

Repairs 

0.3 

0.3 

0. 45 

0.4 

0.45 

0.45 

0.45 

0.5 

0.5 

Insurance  (except  on  real  estate) 

0.6 

0.5 

0. 55 

0.4 

0.35 

0.  35 

0.3 

0. 25 

-0.  25 

Depreciation  (except  on  real  estate) 

0.5 

0.45 

0.6 

0.65 

0.65 

0.6 

0.6 

0.75 

0.7 

Professional  Services  (c) 

0. 35 

0.4 

0.6 

0.65 

0.55 

0.5 

0.5 

0.55 

0.65 

Total  Expense 

29.6 

29.6 

34.3 

33.5 

32.5 

32.9 

33.5 

34.3 

33.2 

•  Usable  dau  no*  available.  (cl  See  the  Appendix. 

(a|  Based  on  for  owned  and  leased  departments.  (d)  Federal  taxes  on  Income  and  excess  profits.  The  figures 

(o)  Based  on  data  reported  by  firms  operating  for  taxes  and  net  gain  after  taxes  were  partially  estimated, 

basement  departments.  ’ 


1952  sales  and  expense  figures  by  volume  groups 


the  somewhat  lower  retail  prices  on 
many  groups  of  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise  necessitate  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions  to  keep  dollar  volume  ahead. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
depiartment  store  opierations  in  this 
spring  season  of  1953  should  produce 
better  profits  than  were  realized  in  the 
spring  of  1952.  Inventories  are  reason¬ 
ably  in  line  with  sales,  markdowns  are 
not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  period;  and  the  ending 
of  price  controls  makes  for  greater 
flexibility  in  pricing.  Expiense  ratios, 
with  increasing  sales  volume  and  with 
continuing  effort  at  better  control, 
should  at  least  remain  stationary. 
Therefore  dollar  earnings  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  spring  of  1953 
should  show  definite  enhancement. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  fall  season 


of  1953  that  the  principal  apprehen¬ 
sion  exists.  Although  there  are  grow¬ 
ing  indications,  particularly  in  the 
money  markets,  that  a  pieriod  of  some 
business  readjustment  may  be  en¬ 
countered  either  late  in  1953  or  early 
in  1954,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  waiter,  to  assume 
that  anything  like  a  serious  business 
depression  is  inevitable. 

It  is  true  that  . . .  some  of  the  objects 
which  the  administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  wishes  to  achieve  in  the  direction 
of  increased  monetary  stability  can  be 
accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of  sacri¬ 
fices  in  other  directions.  Yet  even  in 
the  monetary  sector  the  short-run  ne¬ 
cessities  of  government  financing  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  force  a 
balancing  of  deflationary  and  infla¬ 
tionary  forces  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  U.  S.  Treasury  will  have  to 


raise  about  |l()  billion  in  new  moiuy; 
it  will  have  to  go  to  the  commeK  iai 
banks  for  a  considerable  part  of  tliat 
sum,  and  therefore  it  will  have  lo 
make  possible  an  increase  in  deposits 
sufficient  to  absorb  that  borrowing. 
Hence  the  only  thing  which  could 
cause  a  serious  depression  to  begin  in 
1953  would  be  an  adverse  psychology 
on  the  part  of  management  and  con¬ 
sumers  generally:  in  fact,  the  dangers 
in  the  area  of  psychology  are  more  to 
be  feared  than  any  dangers  growing 
otit  of  the  economic  farts  themselves. 

In  this  kind  of  situation  it  would 
be  a  mistake,  in  this  writer’s  opinion, 
for  retail  merchants  to  conclude  that 
they  are  forced  to  play  a  merely  pas¬ 
sive  role,  that  none  of  the  dynamic 
forces  in  the  economy  are  in  their 
hands  or  can  be  influenced  by  their 
action.  With  consumer  expenditures 
for  goods  and  services  running  at  the 
rate  of  $220  billion  annually  as  against 
national  defense  expenditures  on  the 
order  of  $50  billion,  it  is  apparent 
that  fluctuations  in  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  can  have  serious  consequences. 
And  it  is  further  apparent  that  any 
presently  foreseeable  reduction  in  de¬ 
fense  outlays  can  be  made  up  by  a 
relatively  moderate  percentage  increase 
in  consumer  spending.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1952  consumers  were  spend¬ 
ing  only  91.5  per  cent  of  their  dispos¬ 
able  income:  to  help  achieve  the 
boost  in  living  standards  that  would 
be  represented  by  a  95  per  cent  ratio 
there  is  much  that  retailers  can  do. 

They  can  offer  and  promote  new  and 
better  goods  and  services;  they  can 
make  it  easier  and  more  attractive  for 
customers  to  buy  by  reason  of  more 
convenient  locations,  better  parking 
facilities,  greater  speed  and  simplicity 
of  service,  more  attractive  packaging 
and  display,  better  fixturing,  more 
mechanical  handling  of  merchandise, 
more  convenient  facilitating  services, 
and  more  flexible  store  hours;  at  the 
same  time  by  reducing  costs  they  can 
make  possible  the  exploration  of  new 
areas  of  demand  and  thereby  increase 
total  consumption.  Not  all  retailers, 
of  course,  can  do  all  of  these  things: 
there  is  room  in  our  complex  economy 
for  a  great  many  different  types  of 
retail  distribution,  but  all  of  them 
should  aggressively  carry  the  fight  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 
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June,  1953 


The  Figures  on  ^52 

Highlights  of  the  netv  Harvard  Report: 
^'Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores** 


Sales  Up  2%.  Sales  iniproveinent 
in  the  second  half  of  1952  brought 
department  store  dollar  volume  for 
the  year  up  about  two  per  cent  (for 
the  reporting  stores).  For  the  third 
year  in  a  row,  department  store  sales 
failed  to  rise  as  much  as  total  retail 
sales.  The  latter  advanced  3.6  per  cent, 
hel|K-d  by  the  sidistantial  rise  of  5.7 
per  cent  in  the  food  group.  Neither 
did  department  store  sales  keep  pace 
with  the  total  sales  in  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  group,  which  advanced  by 
2.6  per  cent.  Both  variety  store  sales 
and  the  combined  sales  of  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Montgomery  Ward  registered 
1952  increases  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  department 
stores. 

Branch  stores  obtained  greater  sales 
increases  in  1952  than  did  their  parent 
companies,  though  in  part  their  gains 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  main 
store  sales.  In  cities  with  population 
over  500,000,  stores  with  branches 
clearly  scored  larger  sales  increases 
than  those  without  branches. 

Credit  Sales  Stationary.  For  the  third 
consecutive  year  the  composition  of 
department  store  sales  with  resp>ect  to 
cash  and  credit  remained  practically 
unchanged.  The  total  of  cash,  C.O.I)., 
and  layaway  sales  was  the  same  as  in 
1952,  43.5  per  cent,  and  regular  charge 
and  instalment  sales  continued  at  56.5 
per  cent.  Instalment  sales  were  only 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against 
10  p)er  cent  in  1950.  Typically,  of 
course,  the  proportion  of  cash  and  lay¬ 
away  sales  was  higher  in  the  smaller 
stores,  whereas  C.  O.  D.,  instalment, 
and  revolving  credit  sales  were  more 
important  in  the  larger  enterprises. 
Actually  the  percentage  of  regular 
charge  business  did  not  vary  much 
between  the  $2  million  and  S50  mil¬ 
lion  classihcations  on  the  volume 
scale. 


Gross  Margin  Improved.  In  1952  the 
gross  margin  rate  was  pulled  up  by 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  sales,  from 
35.3  |ier  cent  to  35.8  per  cent,  actually 
the  best  figure  since  1946.  The  two  top 
volume  groups  lifted  their  margins 
typically  to  36.1  per  cent.  Lower  gross 
margin  percentages  under  the  $500,000 
level  are  simply  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  these  smaller  stores  jjerform  a 
narrower  range  of  distributive  func¬ 
tions  than  do  the  larger,  more  fully 
integrated  companies;  therefore  they 
find  lower  margins  available  to  them. 


TRENDS;  1939,  1944-1952 
Selected  Operating  Results 


but  at  the  same  time  they  incur  lower 
expenses. 

With  the  price  level  not  rising  and 
with  OPS  controls  still  in  force,  the 
cumulative  markon  held  steady  at  a 
typical  figure  of  38.4  per  cent  of  retail. 
In  six  out  of  the  last  seven  years  the 
cumulative  markon  in  department 
stores,  despite  the  inflation,  has  been 
lower  than  it  was  during  the  seven 
years  beginning  with  1939. 

Both  the  markdowns  and  the  total 
retail  reductions  decreased,  the  mark- 
downs  from  5.85  per  cent  to  5.25  per 
cent  of  sales,  and  the  total  retail  reduc¬ 
tions  from  8.2  per  cent  to  7.5  fier  cent. 
Stock  shortages  were  hekl  approxi¬ 
mately  steady  in  1952,  at  typical  figures 
ranging  from  1.0  per  cent  to  1.55  [x.*r 
cent  of  sales,  with  the  larger  stores  ex¬ 
periencing  the  greater  relative  losses. 

A  slight  turn  for  the  better  was  dis- 
cernable  in  the  cash  discount  situation 
for  1952,  with  the  common  figure  mov- 
{Continiied  on  page  68) 


DEPARTMENT  STORES 
All  Firms  Combined 


Items 

1939 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Number  of  Reporting  Firms 

426 

372 

398 

399 

383 

351 

354 

349 

349 

358 

SALES  TREND 

Index  of  Change  (Year-to-Year) 

105.4 

112.3 

111.5 

125.4 

105.9 

105.2 

95.3 

106.4 

101.7 

102.0 

Index,  1939  <  100 

100.0 

183.4 

204.4 

256.3 

271.5 

285.6 

272.2 

289.6 

294.5 

300.4 

TRANSACTION  DATA  (Owned  Depts.) 

Average  Cross  Sale  ($) 

2.  28 

3.02 

3.30 

3.89 

4.30 

4.56 

4. 35 

4. 64 

4.70 

4.70 

Index  ol  Change  (Year-to-Year) 

in  Number  of  Transactions 

103.  25 

106.3 

104.7 

108.9 

97.3 

100.6 

100.9 

100.1 

98.7 

102.1 

MARGIN,  EXPENSE,  AND  PROFIT. 

%'s  of  Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments 

Cross  Margin 

36.9 

37.9 

37.6 

35.9 

35.4 

35.6 

35.2 

36.5 

35.3 

35.8 

Payroll 

17.8 

15.0 

15.4 

15.9 

16.85 

17.3 

17.9 

17.6 

17.95 

18.15 

Real  Estate  Costs 

4.35 

2.6 

2.5 

2.15 

2.2 

2.35 

2.65 

2. 55 

2.85 

2.65 

Advertising 

3.6 

2.2 

2.  2 

2.25 

2.45 

2.6 

2.65 

2.65 

2.85 

2.8 

All  Other  Expense 

9.65 

-Lfi. 

7.75 

7.8 

8.6 

8.85 

9.3 

9.3 

9.  75 

9.9 

Total  Expense 

35.4 

27.4 

27.85 

28. 1 

30.1 

31.1 

32.5 

32.1 

33.2 

33.5 

Net  Operating  Profit 

1.5 

10.5 

9.75 

7.8 

5.3 

4.5 

2.  7 

4.4 

2.1 

2.3 

Net  Other  Income 

2.5 

1.8 

1.75 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

a.  3 

2.  55 

2.6 

2.7 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Taxes  (a) 

4.0 

12.3 

11.5 

9.6 

7.3 

6.7 

5.0 

6.95 

4.  / 

5.0 

Federal  Taxes  (a) 

0.65 

8.7 

7.9 

3.7 

2. 75 

2.5 

1.85 

3.1 

2.4 

2.6 

Net  Gain  after  Federal  Taxes  (a) 

3.35 

3.6 

3.6 

5.9 

4.  55 

4.2 

3.15 

3.85 

2.3 

2.4 

OTHER  operating  DATA. 

%'s  of  Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments 
(except  where  noted) 

Number  of  Stock  Turns  (b) 

4.3 

4.95 

5.4 

5.25 

4.85 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

3.95 

4.3 

Returns  and  Allowances 

11.4 

7.0 

7.5 

8.7 

9.45 

10. 1 

10.2 

10.  2 

10.4 

10.3 

Derived  Cumulative  Markon  (c) 

38.8 

38.75 

38.6 

37.85 

38.2 

38.2 

38.2 

38.8 

38.4 

38.4 

Cash  Discounts  (d) 

3.2 

2.95 

2.95 

2. 95 

2.7 

2.85 

2.8 

2.7 

2.65 

2.75 

Markdowns 

5.4 

3.5 

3.65 

4.8 

5.65 

5.45 

6.0 

5. 1 

5.85 

5.  25 

Total  Retail  Reductions 

7.1 

5.3 

5.6 

6.85 

7.9 

7.75 

8.2 

7.1 

8.2 

7.5 

%  SALES  BY  TERMS  OF  SALE 

1 

Cash 

34.9 

54.0 

54.1 

46.7 

41.9 

40.6 

39.5 

37.5 

37.5 

38.0 

C.  O.D.  and  Layaway 

7.8 

6.7 

6.8  . 

7.7 

8.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

Regular  Charge 

49.4 

36.1 

35.7 

41.4 

43.5 

44.8 

46.0 

46.5 

47.0 

47.5 

Instalment 

7.9 

3.2 

3.4 

4.2 

6.6t 

7.9t 

8.07 

10.  Ot 

9.5t 

9.0t 

t  Including  other  term  accounts. 

J]?*^®*’**  l*xes  on  income  and  excess  profits.  The  figures  for  taxes  and  net  gain  after  taxes  were  partially  estimated. 

(b)  Times  a  year,  based  on  average  monthly  inventories. 

(c)  Markon  over  invoice  cost  delivered  as  a  percentage  of  original  (cumulauve)  retail  value.  The  method  by  which  these 

figures  were  derived  is  explained  in  the  Appendix.  ,  w  cac 

1944-1949  are  cash  discounts  received  and  for  1950-1952  are  cash  discounts  earned. 

"OTt:  rhe  figures  presented  above  are  weighted  averages.  Explanatory  notes  on  statistical  prucraure  are  given 
in  the  Appendix _  _ 

The  frend,  measured  against  1939  resuhs 


1953 
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Selling  Aids  Evaluated 

HOfF  MANUFACTURERS 

DO  A  BETTEH 

By  Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  Kaujmann’s,  Pittsburgh; 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 


Vj^HEN  retailers  and  manufacturers 
”  think  of  selling  aids  they  usually 
include  three  types.  First,  there  are 
the  props: 

—Fixtures  designed  for  self-selection 
and  improved  display 
—Posters  and  window  displays 
—Packaging  and  labeling 
—Advertising  “allowances” 

—Catalogs  and  stuffers 
—Newspaper  mats  and  art 
Second,  there  are  the  things  you  do 
for  people— or  to  jjeopjf: 

—Training  courses  for  salesclerks 
and  buyers 

—Booklets  and  brochures  containing 
merchandise  information 
—Free  samples  for  salesclerks  or 
order  board  operators 
— “PMs”  or  spiffs  paid  by  the 
manufacturer 
—Demonstrators 

Finally,  there  is  that  special  brand 
of  market  research,  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  and  consumer  surveys,  that  is 
used  as  an  approach  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  in  retailing  by  manufacturers  of 
equipment  and  merchandise,  and  by 
newspapers  and  other  media. 

Much  could  be  said,  and  deserves  to 
be  said  about  each  of  these.  Among 
the  shortcomings  of  such  manufactur¬ 
ers’  aids  to  retailers  are: 

►  The  impossibility  of  lifting  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  material 
and  dropping  it  into  a  large  city  store’s 
promotional  program. 

►  The  poor  timing  with  which 
promotional  material  is  often  supplied 
to  stores. 

►  The  fact  that,  if  a  store  accepted 
every  offer  of  a  manufacturer’s  “free” 
training  pnigram  for  salespeople,  it 
would  fintl  its  salespeople  in  training 
a  large  part  of  their  time,  studying 
oveilapping,  incomplete  information. 

►  The  ethics  and  good  sense  of 
manufacturers’  representatives  who 
offer  to  pay  sub  rosa  stints  to  sales¬ 
people  for  pushing  their  particular 
brand. 

►  What  a  store  would  look  like  if 
it  adopted  every  display  and  every 
selling  fixture  designed  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  line  they  carry. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  value  to 
the  retailer  in  many  manufacturers’ 
aids: 

►  Mats  supplied  to  smaller  stores 
can  be  useful. 


►  Larger  stores  need  roughs,  and 
good  photographs. 

►  There  have  been  training  book¬ 
lets  that  were  broad  enough  and  un- 
Iriased  enough  in  coverage  to  be  used 
by  store  training  departments  and 
buyers. 

►  Catalogs  and  stuffers  may  be 
effective,  depending  iq)on  their  char¬ 
acter  and  adaptability. 

►  Some  manufacturers’  fixtures  are 
designed  so  that  they  can  find  a  place 
in  many  stores  without  ap|jearing  in¬ 
congruous. 

Clearly,  those  are  matters  of  degree. 
It  is  not  too  much  a  question  of  what 
you  do,  but  rather  of  how  you  do  it. 
and  how  much  of  it  you  do.  And  this 
we  coidd  discuss  endlessly  and  fruit¬ 
lessly  because  tve  are  talking  in  terms 
only  of  the  specific  effects  and  immedi¬ 
ate  objectives  of  such  manufacturers’ 
aids.  If  we  are  really  to  get  some  place 
in  making  sound  judgments,  we  must 
establish  basic  criteria  that  merit  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance.  Our  first  step  is  to 
re-define  and  state  clearly  the  resjiec- 
tive  functions  of  manufacturers  and 
of  retailers. 


The  manufacturer’s  job  is  to  know 
cpiality,  to  know  style,  to  maintain  a 
high  grade  of  workmanship,  to  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  fashion  interest.  He 
should  supply  technical  information 
to  the  retailer,  label  his  products  effec¬ 
tively,  provide  reliable  delivery,  and 
guarantee  that  his  product  will  give 
service  to  the  customer  as  claimed. 

As  for  the  retailers’  job,  I  am  not 
going  to  define  it  in  my  own  words, 
lest  someone  accuse  me  of  being  i>rej- 
udiced.  Instead  1  will  quote  from  the 
fine  speech  on  “Distribution,”  given 
two  years  ago  by  Sir  Cieoffrey  Hey- 
worth,  C'.hairman  of  Lever  Brothers 
and  Ibiilever  Limited.  As  spokesman 
for  one  of  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers,  he  is  in  a  position  to  be  ol)- 
jective  about  retailing.  Defining  the 
function  of  distributors.  Sir  Cieoffrey 
said: 

“They  move  goods  from  the 
jjoint  of  production  to  a  place  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  consumer, 
they  offer  them  for  sale  at  hours 
and  in  a  condition  convenient  to 
the  consumer,  they  keep  sufficient 
stocks  to  offer  the  consumer  a 
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SELLING  JOB 


choice  between  various  brands 
and  qualities,  and  in  many  cases 
give  exp>ert  advice  on  the  use  of 
the  product.  The  housewife 
would  be  badly  off  if  [retailers] 
were  done  away  with  and  the  im¬ 
possible  task  fell  on  her  of  collect¬ 
ing  her  household  requirements 
personally  from  factories  and 
farms  all  over  the  country.” 

To  this  I  would  only  add  that  the 
retailer  selects  goods  to  match  the  taste 
of  his  customers  in  his  particular  mar¬ 
ket  and  he  is  an  ex|)ert  in  evaluating 
and  forecasting  these  taste  preferences. 
When  he  opens  the  doors  of  his  store, 
he  is  no  longer  selling  the  product  of 
Mr.  X.  He  is  offering  an  assortment  of 
merchandise  assembled  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  market;  an  assortment  in  which  all 
the  merchandise  should  be  comple¬ 
mentary.  His  is  the  contact  with  the 
customer  and  he  is  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  her  satisfaction. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  he  gets  paid 
for.  The  retail  markup  represents  the 
economic  costs  of  selecting,  assemb¬ 
ling,  warehousing,  promoting,  selling, 
and  delivering  merchandise. 

Let  us,  then,  evaluate  “manufactur¬ 
ers’  aids”  in  terms  of  this  division  of 
functions. 

Advertising  Aids.  To  what  extent 
should  manufacturers  provide  adver¬ 
tising  aids?  Mats  and  artwork  can  be 
prepared  and  distributed  more  cheap¬ 
ly  by  the  manufacturers  than  by  most 
retailers,  particularly  small  retailers. 
If  they  are  flexible  enough,  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  useful  aid. 

.\dvertising  “allowances,”  must,  nat¬ 
urally,  be  built  into  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  merchandise.  .\11  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  merchandise  itself  lacks 
genuine  value  and  utility,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  retailers  find  themselves  giv¬ 


ing  puffs  to  items  that  do  not  enhance 
the  reputation  of  their  stores.  There 
are,  of  course,  also  lines  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  that  are  sold  with  allowances.  A 
merchant  should  always  guard  his 
space,  however,  as  he  guards  his  good 
name;  and  I  believe  no  merchant 
should  buy  goods  at  an  advanced  price 
in  order  to  get  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance. 

Fixturss.  Display  and  selling  fixtures 
prepared  by  manufacturers  have  lim¬ 
ited  usefulness,  particularly  in  large 
stores.  Many  manufacturers  still  seem 
to  exp>ect  retailers  to  turn  stores  into 
a  modern  version  of  a  farmers’  market 
where  lines  will  be  displayed  in  show¬ 
cases  emphasizing  brand  names  and  so 
designed  as,  frequently,  to  be  out  of 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  store. 
When  the  retailer  has  assembled  the 
assortment  of  merchandise  best  suited 
for  his  customers,  he  usually  cannot 
offer  each  brand  separately  from  all 
others.  In  fact  he  should  not  do  this 
because  in  most  departments  it  would 
represent  a  perversion  of  the  retailer’s 
function. 

Training  Helps.  Training  aids  that 
are  clear  and  concise  can  be  valuable. 
Stores  are  becoming  increasingly  wary, 
however,  of  the  manufacturer  who 
would  like  to  have  his  representative 
put  on  a  30-minute  training  film 
about,  say,  the  new'  synthetic  fibers 
and  blends.  It  has  happ)ened  too  often 
that  the  first  three  minutes  of  such 
presentations  survey  the  synthetics 
field— and  this  is  valuable— and  the  re¬ 
maining  27  minutes  extol  the  virtues 
of  Fabric  Q.  Now  Fabric  Q  is  often  a 
splendid  product.  But  the  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance  in  its  presentation  can  lead  to 
p)oor  selling  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  salesp)eople.  In  our  store  we  do 


.  .  The  mo8t  important  aid  a 
manufacturer  can  provide  to  re¬ 
tailers  is  a  product  that  will  sell  at 
a  markup  adequate  to  carry  the 
expenses  of  distribution  we  en¬ 
counter  today.  To  meet  this  objec¬ 
tive.  many  of  the  costly  aids  that 
are  becoming  customary  in  trade 
practice  should  be  eliminated  or 
curtailed.  .  .  .  None  of  these  aids 
is  ‘free'  to  anybody.” 


not  now  p)ermit  such  presentations. 
Rather,  we  turn  to  the  facilities  of  our 
Commodity  Production  Fellowship  at 
Mellon  Institute  for  pieriodic  reviews 
of  new  product  developments.  Our 
technicians  and  training  department 
executives  welcome  printed  material 
from  manufacturers  for  guidance,  but 
we  will  train  our  own  p>eople  because 
this  is  propjerly  our  job. 

And  Some  Questions.  The  rest  of  my 
original  list  of  manufacturers’  aids 
contain  some  items  that  do  manufac¬ 
turers  little  credit.  I  know  of  a  vendor 
who  has  arranged  with  the  department 
management  of  a  nearby  store  to  pay 
PMs  for  the  sale  of  his  brand,  and 
who  did  this  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  that  store’s  general 
management.  The  buyer,  of  course,  is 
equally  to  blame.  It  takes  very  little 
thought  to  conclude  that  PMs  and 
free  samples  are  generally  undesirable. 

Demonstrators  have  won  a  place  in 
several  departments  on  the  grounds 
that  they  have  technical  training  and 
skill  that  is  lacking  among  the  typical 
salesforce.  To  the  extent  that  their 
products  cannot  be  sold  except  by  a 
technician,  there  is  a  vestige  of  merit 
to  this  claim.  All  of  us,  however,  can 
think  of  many  demonstrator  lines 
w'here  this  simply  is  not  the  case. 

Finally,  there  is  the  “research” 
which  manufacturers— and  also  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media— offer  to  do 
for  department  stores  “free.”  In  our 
experience,  these  people  know  less 
about  retailing  than  we  do.  While 
they  often  make  a  contribution,  the 
cost  of  this  contribution— which  is 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Interested  in  exploring  the  public  relations 
possibilities  of  award  contests  like  those  run 
by  Lane  Bryant,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Lewis  & 
Conger?  Here*s  the  way  it^s  done  right — 
and  there  are  lots  of  ways  of  doing  it  wrong! 


Y0U9  T0O9  Can  Give 
an  Annnal  Award! 


By  Jerome  E.  Klein 

Public  Relations  Director,  Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 


^  I'HE  art  ol  giving  has  gone  profes- 

sional.  It  hail  to  happen,  for  there 
are  inherent  dangers  in  giving— even 
with  the  most  altruistic  motives;  and, 
too,  it  the  giving  is  to  be  sincere,  the 
giver  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  be  the  most  deserving  of  all 
available  candidates. 

Gifts  range  from  a  mink  co4t  a 
month,  which  Nedick’s  gives  away  to 
some  lucky  person  who  has  deposited 
a  coupon  in  a  box  in  one  of  their  hot 
dog  and  orange  drink  emporiums,  to 
the  giant  of  all  giving— the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  spends  millions  yearly 
in  gifts  to  every  imaginable  deserving 
project  in  the  fields  of  education,  world 
peace,  research,  development  of  the 
arts,  and  in  helds  and  divisions  of 
fields  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

In  this  piece,  we  concern  ourselves 
with  something  in  the  middle.  It  is 
generally  called  by  the  company  giv¬ 
ing  it,  their  "annual  award.”  It  is 
usually  altruistic  in  nature,  but  some¬ 
what  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
organization  giving  it. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  has  for 
16  years  given  a  Design  Award  each 
year.  There  are  four  $1,000  prizes, 
which  are  given  to  four  individuals 
or  groups.  It  started  with  the  prime 
interest  being  in  “designing”  in  the 


sense  in  which  it  may  he  applied  to 
fashion  or  furniture.  Tixlay  its  scope 
has  been  broadened  to  include  “design 
for  living”  in  the  world  of  today,  and 
it  concerns  itself  with  all  the  world. 

Lewis  &  Conger,  another  New  York 
shop,  has  for  eight  years  given  a  safety 
award  to  manufacturers  designing 
products  with  improved  safety  fea¬ 
tures.  Hess  Brothers  of  .\llentown. 
Pa.,  also  rewards  manufacturers  for 
iloing  better  jobs  with  prixlucts  which 
it  sells. 

Honoring  its  local  citizenry,  Gim- 
bel’s,  Philadelphia,  selects  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  that  city  and  pre¬ 
sents  that  person  with  $1,060.  This 
type  of  award  has  become  the  most 
popular  in  the  past  few  years,  and  we 
have  been  asked  to  serve  as  consultant 
and  advisor  on  setting  up  a  number  of 
awards  of  this  type  in  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Our  experience  with  awards  came 
through  our  work  with  the  Lane 
Bryant  Annual  Award,  now  five  years 
old.  This  award  was  established  in 
1948  after  two  years  of  intensive  study 
of  other  awards  of  all  types.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  gratifying  because  the 
.American  Public  Relations  .Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Washington  on  March  3  of 
this  year,  saw  fit  to  salute  Lane  Bryant 


for  the  “estahlishnient  of  a  model 
award  designed  to  serve  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
company  without  deterring  from 
either.  It  is  truly  a  model  award,  anil 
has  been  used  by  12  companies,  18 
civic  and  community  organizations 
anil  14  chambers  of  commerce  and 
similar  trade  groups  as  the  model  for 
the  establishment  of  their  awards.” 

What  is  uniijue  about  it?  Why  is  it 
used  as  a  model? 

How  You  Con  Go  Wrong.  In  our  re¬ 
search,  we  endeavored  first  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong  with  other  awards 
then  being  given.  Here  are  some  of 
the  faults  we  found; 

1.  Those  not  receiving  the  award 
were  extremely  critical  of  the  giver, 
feeling  that  the  winner  was  selected  by 
unfair  or  unknown  (which  to  them 
was  the  same  as  unfair)  means.  ^ 

2.  The  winner  felt  the  prize  was 
not  made  important  enough.  (No 
complaint  about  the  plaque  or  the 
money  received,  however  small— but  it 
was  important  to  the  winner  that  he 
be  made  to  feel  important— by  the 
event  or  the  publicity  given  the 
award’s  recipient.) 

3.  Representation  was  poor— there 
was  “no  real  competition”— the  winner 
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dill  not  ap|>ear  to  be  deserving,  judged 
|)v  tlie  expressed  concepts  ol  the 
awaiil. 

•I  Mysteriousness  about  the  judges 
and  manner  oi  selec  tion  of  the  winnei 
resented. 

').  rhere  was  inadecpiate  time  to 
prepare  entries  lor  the  award;  and/or 
theie  were  not  clearly  defined  entry 
lorms  available. 

ti.  rhere  was  a  lack  of  material  on 
previous  winners  as  a  guide  to  the 
nature  of  the  award  and  type  of  entiy 
a  group  or  individual  should  present. 

7.  Receipt  of  the  nomination  was 
not  acknowledged:  the  donor  did  not 
announce  winners  and  what  had  been 
done  to  deserve  the  award  by  mail  to 
all  who  made  nominations. 

Those  are  the  major  faults  of  many 
awards  being  given  today.  There  are 
more,  but  these  were  the  most  consist¬ 
ent  complaints. 


lei 


Successful  Procedures.  What  can  be 
done  to  combat  and  prevent  sue  h  com¬ 
plaints?  I'he  Lane  Bryant  model 
award,  I  feel,  has  been  successful  iti 
this  direction;  and  here’s  how; 

First  a  board  of  nationally  known 
judges  is  selected.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
their  services  and  a  skilled  award  con¬ 
sultant  shoidd  guide  you  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  phase.  Lane  Bryant  has  had  as 
its  judges  Ralph  Bunche,  Sen.  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Pearl  Buck,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  Thomas  Watson  and  justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Five  of  these  prominent  citizens 
are  asked  to  serve  as  judges  one  year, 
and  one  year  only. 

The  screening  as  well  as  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  awards  is  judiciously  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  giver.  Experts  are 
employed  to  do  the  screening.  Lane 
Bryant  has  depended  entirely  upon 
the  wholly  scientific  and  hard-working 
detached  efforts  of  the  staff  of  Dr. 
Robert  .Merton  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search. 

Wide  publicity  is  given  to  the  board 
of  judges  and  to  the  L^niversity  screen¬ 
ing  group.  Lane  Bryant  plays  only  the 
role  of  gocxl  citizen  in  sponsoring  and 
publicizing  the  award  and  paving  the 
hills. 

The  matter  of  publicity  for  the  re¬ 
cipient  is  important,  as  is  the  suitable 


Jerry  Klein  heads  public 
relations  for  Lane  Bryant, 

Inc.,  and  is  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  Public  Relations 
Committee. 

presentation  of  the  .\ward.  .Sen.  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  presented  the  Lane 
Bryant  .\ward  at  an  auspicious  lumh- 
eon  in  .New  York  when  an  Illinois 
group  won.  Ciov.  Kohler  of  Wisconsin 
presented  the  .Vward  when  a  group 
from  his  state  won.  This,  and  the 
publicity  following,  made  the  .\ward 
lar  more  important  than  the  SI,hbb  the 
winner  receivetl.  It  made  their  state 
ami  their  community  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  It  helped  to  make  their  work 
better  known,  anti  made  it  possible  for 
further  progress  in  their  community. 

But,  above  all,  it  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reward  the  corps  of  workers 
—usually  tireless,  unheralded  volun¬ 
teers— with  important  recognition. 
There  is  no  better  thanks  than  retog- 
nition  for  a  job  well  done,  anti  no 
thanks  better  appret  iated. 

It  is  a  job  to  get  people  or  groups 
to  nominate  themselves,  particularly 
the  tieserving  ones.  Either  thev  are 
too  motlest  or  too  busy  tloing  their 
gotMl  work.  It  is  impt)ssible  for  us  to 
outline  the  hundretls  of  methods  usetl 
to  pidilicize  an  award  to  assure  real 
competition  and  gtMxI,  exciting  and 
tieserving  winners.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  roughly  five  to  15  times 
the  amount  of  the  award  itself  must 
be  spent  in  the  publicity  and  other 
work  in  connection  with  the  award. 
The  amount  is  determined  by  many 
factors,  such  as  the  type  of  the  award, 
the  area  of  eligibility,  etc. 

You  must  give  the  jjeople  time  to 
prepare  their  entries.  If  you  think 
your  award  is  important,  you  must  let 


those  who  desire  to  compete  for  it  give 
it  the  time  in  preparation  an  imjx)r- 
tant  award  deserves.  Our  .\wartl  is 
given  in  Novendter.  Entries  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  that  year’s  work  immediate¬ 
ly  and  through  .\pril  1 5th  of  the  next 
year,  .\ctually,  it  is  possible  to  speiul 
six  months  preparing  an  entry'.  No 
one  can  complain  about  not  having 
enough  time. 

We  prepare  each  year  a  digest  of  the 
achievements  of  the  winner  and  of  the 
several  honorable  mentions;  as  well  as 
a  complete  list  of  past  winners  and 
honorable  mentions;  a  detailed  outline 
of  the  judging  processes  and  a  list  of 
the  jiulges.  Here,  available  for  all, 
upon  letpiest,  and  sent  to  thousands 
who  do  not  request  it,  is  a  helpful 
presentation  of  background  material 
upon  which  they  may  build  their  own 
presentation. 

When  you  have  seen  some  of  the 
presentations  anil  realize  the  hours  of 
work  which  must  have  gone  into  pre¬ 
paring  them,  the  least  you  can  do  is 
to  acknowledge  irnmerlintely  receipt 
of  the  entry.  It  will  save  answering 
personal  letters,  phone  calls  or  frantic 
telegrams.  It  is  also  important  in  this 
ai  knowledgment  to  tell  when  the  win¬ 
ner  will  be  announceil  and  to  tell 
them  that  they  will  be  sent  such  an 
announcement  a  few  w-eeks  after  the 
award  is  presented— and  don’t  forget 
to  keep  that  promise. 

(iiving  has  its  dangers— even  legal 
ilanger.  It  is  unwise  to  go  into  the 
presentation  of  an  awaril  without 
proper,  experienced  guidance.  mo¬ 
tion  picture  finn  was  recently  sueil  by 
a  woman  who  won  a  trip  to  Bermuda 
anil  founil  she  had  the  worst  possible 
accommodations  aboard  ship  and  was 
billeted  in  the  worst  room  of  the  worst 
hotel  and  overwhelmed  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  problems,  many  at  great 
expense  to  her.  The  presentation  of 
another  award  in  a  Midwestern  city 
cost  the  recipient  more  than  the  prize. 
He  is  suing  for  the  balance.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  cases  where 
poorly  handled  awards  have  actually 
resulted  in  bad  publicity  for  the  giver, 
despite  his  altruism  and  sincerity. 

So,  in  brief,  do  give  carefully.  Plan 
well:  seek  expert  advice;  do  it  right— 
not  halfway— or  forget  it;  and  above 
all  be  interested  and  enthusiastic 
about  it. 
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WJ  YS  AND  MEANS  OF 
EARNING  MORE  NET  PROFIT 


A  check  list  of  successful  methods — some  new  and 
some  apparently  forgotten  ones — that  produce  more 
margin,  reduce  merchandising  costs,  and  increase  sales 
by  exploiting  new  items  and  new  ideas. 


By  William  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


is  the  year  o£  the  merchant 
because  with  the  end  of  OPS  the 
merchant  once  again  controls  the  pric¬ 
ing  destiny  of  his  store.  And  this  is 
the  year  of  all  years  when  he  needs  to 
exercise  every  ounce  of  his  merchant- 
ship  to  make  a  profit. 

Since  1935,  the  first  year  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  began  to  publish  the 
figure,  markon  in  stores  has  increased 
exactly  .1  per  cent,  from  38.4  to  38.5 
p)er  cent.  Gross  margin  in  that  17-year 
period  decreased  .2  per  cent,  from  35.9 
to  35.7  per  cent.  In  that  period,  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  evidencing  the 
craft’s  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
in  the  face  of  ever-rising  costs,  has 
gone  down  from  33.9  to  32.7  per  cent, 
a  reduction  of  1.2  per  cent. 

Last  year,  after  Federal  taxes,  our 
net  came  to  a  bare  2.3  f>er  cent,  the 
fifth  lowest  in  15  years.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  .2  per  cent  higher  than  195rs 
figure.  But  the  improvement  was 
achieved  not  by  a  higher  markon— that 
remained  unchanged  from  last  year— 
but  by  a  reduction  in  markdowns  of 
.5  per  cent. 

In  his  report  to  the  stores  early  this 
month,  Raymond  F.  Copes  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  called  the  2.3 
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p>er  cent  profit  ratio  for  1952  “not 
economically  sound’’  and  said  that  a 
more  “healthy  profit  ratio  is  impera¬ 
tive  if  departmentized  stores  are  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  competitively  and  to 
provide  financial  reserves  in  order  to 
cushion  themselves  against  future  eco¬ 
nomic  setbacks.’’ 

The  Question  of  Profit.  We  are  not 

alone  in  fearing  the  closeness  we’re 
getting  to  the  non-profit  line,  nor  are 
we  alone  in  requiring  a  better  margin. 
“The  mounting  costs  which  have  been 
going  on  for  years  cannot  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  offset  adequately  by  new,  more 
efficient  facilities.’’  This  is  the  recent 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Grace,  of 
Bethlehem  Steel.  Similar  statements 


have  been  made  by  leaders  in  other 
strata  of  our  economy. 

“A  larger  profit  ratio  is  essential  to 
the  stability  of  our  business  and  the 
security  of  jobs.’’  This,  too,  was  said 
recently  Ijy  Mr.  Grace.  And  this,  too, 
is  and  has  been  the  declaration  of  pur¬ 
pose  by  manufacturers,  witness  Cluett, 
Peabody’s  president;  by  distributors, 
witness  the  recent  statement  of  the 
then  president  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Appliance  Dealers;  and  it  is 
our  need,  too.  This  is  the  year  we 
must  begin  getting  it,  and  so  organize 
ourselves  as  to  continue  to  get  it. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  add  that 
manufacturing  is  complaining  about 
its  net.  It  fell  off  last  year.  But  it  fell 
off  to  5.4  j)er  cent  of  sales.  I  think 
we’d  be  content  with  that  figure  as  an 
average.  We’d  be  content,  I  think, 
with  the  five  per  cent  iron  and  steel 
made  last  year.  But  Mr.  Grace,  and  he 
is  not  greedy,  declares  his  company 
needs  a  larger  profit  ratio. 

How  then  to  get  more  net  profit? 
These  are  a  few  suggestions  under 
three  headings:  (1)  get  more  profit 
margin  on  sales  without  increasing 
prices;  (2)  hammer  away  still  harder 
at  expenses,  particularly  those  relating 
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to  merchandise  handling;  (3)  keep 
sales  up— yes,  increase  them-by  ex¬ 
ploiting  still  unexploitetl  as  well  as 
new  |K)ssibilities  for  sales. 

( 1 )  More  Profit  on  Sales 

"Composition."  One  group  of  stores 
is  increasing  markon  by  the  methotl 
they  call  “composition."  You  will 
hear  increasingly  about  it,  I  believe. 
“Composition”  is  the  organization— 

I  Stress  organization— of  a  store’s  de¬ 
partmental  promotions  to  create  larger 
markon.  Old  timers  will  call  this 
meihtxl  promoting  the  profitable,  let¬ 
ting  the  unprofitable  go.  There  is  this 
difference:  this  is  the  conscious  exami¬ 
nation  of  profit  |X)ssibilities  in  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  items,  and  their  hard, 
conscious,  systematic,  schedided  pro¬ 
motion.  It  is  the  old  methcxl  with  the 
infusion,  for  once  and  at  last,  of  pur- 
pr»e,  consistency,  plan. 

“Composition”  means  also  refusing 
to  stage  promotions  that  won’t  make 
a  profit.  Profitless  volume  is  out.  If  it 
means  saying  “no”  to  a  buyer  up 
against  a  big  day,  who  comes  in  with 
a  smash  volume-maker  but  at  below 
retjuired  markon,  “no”  is  said.  .\s  a 
consequence,  one  of  three  things  hap¬ 
pens:  (1)  The  promotion  doesn’t  run, 
hut  that’s  exceptional.  (2)  What  fre¬ 
quently  happens  is  that  it  is  run,  and 
run  at  a  satisfactory  markon.  Faced 
with  loss  of  volume,  both  the  buyer 
and  the  manufacturer  dig  deeper.  (3) 
If  there  is  no  possible  way  of  getting 
better  terms,  a  better  retail  is  set  than 
the  buyer  first  figured.  $59  suits  are  a 
fine  value  at  $32.95,  even  though 
$29.95  is  concededly  better.  The  item 
is  hit  harder  in  the  ad  promotion. 
The  sale  succeeds.  Profit  is  made. 

It  works.  One  store  in  this  group 
has  increased  its  markon  1.5  per  cent 
this  year  to  date.  What  about  volume? 
The  store  is  ahead  for  the  year  to  date. 
-And  the  store  declares  that  it  has 
raised  no  prices  in  its  “composition” 
campaign.  It  just  concentrates  on  the 
profitable  and  refuses  to  promote  the 
unprofitable. 

Department  Location.  Another  means 
of  raising  profit.  One  store  is  ques¬ 
tioning  the  sanctity  of  street  floor  de¬ 
partments  and  their  immemorial  Icxa- 
tion.  The  store  asks,  why  shouldn’t 
certain  categories  of  upstairs  opera¬ 


tions  that  are  highly  profitable  come 
to  the  larger  traffic  street  fltxjr  and 
thereby  increase  sales  as  well  as  profits? 
VV'hy  shouldn’t  less  profitable  street 
flcxjr  departments  yield  their  space 
and  go  upstairs?  This  store  isn’t  talk¬ 
ing  about  street  fitxir  bargain  tables 
for  upper  flcxir  merchandise.  It’s  plan¬ 
ning  Ijest  seller  dress  sections  on  the 
street  floor.  If  these  are  successful, 
other  apparel  categories  needing  swift 
exploitation  will  also  come  to  the 
street  flcxtr. 

Building  Buyers.  .Another  means  of 
raising  profit.  The  premium,  especial¬ 
ly  now,  is  on  gocxl  buying.  .Are  buyers 
gtxxl?  What  are  we  doing  to  make 
good  buyers?  How  many  really  know 
how  to  make  a  profit?  What  opportu¬ 
nity  did  they  have  during  the  war  and 
under  OPS  to  know  what  the  trader 
has  to  know  and  to  do  to  make  a 
profit?  Compare  the  experience  of  the 
average  buyer  with  the  experience  of 
the  specialist  competitor  he’s  up 
against— the  fellow  who  was  a  former 
buyer,  and  a  good  one,  who  is  now 
building  up  a  very  gcxxl  volume  at  our 
expense.  IVe  need  the  specialists,  the 
buyers  who  know.  The  feeling  now  is 
we’re  shifting  our  people  around  too 
much  and  too  soon.  We’re  pushing 
them  forward,  too  early,  tcx)  green. 
They  can’t  get  r(x)ts  down.  Buying  is 
mechanical.  A  60-cent  item  is  a  $1.00 
seller— because  the  salesman  says  so. 
•A  big  job  of  training  the  buyer  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  cjne  store.  Remember, 
trading  is  at  the  buyer’s  level.  Let’s 
train  some  traders. 

Merchandising  the  Store.  Still  on  the 
subject  of  making  more  margin.  In 
our  sales  promotion,  it  is  time  some¬ 
one  asked  whether  the  item  is  the  only 
way  to  add  volume.  This  is  not  to  say, 
don’t  strike  the  item  hard,  when  you 
have  the  item.  But  costs  of  newspaper 
space  are  constantly  rising.  Fewer 
lines  are  used  to  compensate  for  in¬ 
creased  costs.  Items  have  to  click  or 
there’s  a  bad  loss.  Do  we  have  to 
build  volume  by  items  only? 

Here  in  New  York,  a  men’s  wear 
specialty  chain,  formerly  not  ttx)  suc¬ 
cessful  and  with  indifferent  prestige, 
has  built  an  enormous  following  in 
the  past  several  years  by  consistently 
using  a  couple  of  10-inch  ads  a  week 


that  never  si>eak  of  merchandise.  But 
their  ads  have  wide  readership  because 
they’re  distinctive,  because  they’re  in¬ 
teresting,  liecause  they  reflect  the  com¬ 
pany’s  gcxxl-humored  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  its  customers,  because  they  de¬ 
scribe  company  policies  (none  too 
different  from  any  other  gtxxl  specialty 
store  or  department  store);  just  be¬ 
cause  they  do  all  this,  the  company 
has  acquired  a  distinction  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  its  comjjetitors  envy. 

The  ad  is  the  store’s  face  to  the 
public.  In  our  concentration  on  items, 
we’re  losing  sight  of  the  need  to  renew 
constantly  the  store’s  personality,  its 
policies,  the  reasons  for  its  customers’ 
faith  in  its  integrity.  A  business  can 
l)e  built  without  constant  price,  price, 
price.  This  institutional  approach  (to 
use  an  old-fashioned  word)  is  a  form 
of  merchandising  the  store.  We’re  do¬ 
ing  much  too  little  of  that  these  days. 
We  should  do  more— and  it  may  cost 
less. 

Group  Purchasing.  Having  mentioned 
price.  I’m  reminded  to  stress,  in  our 
neetl  to  secure  more  profit,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  creating  values,  a  constant 
stream  of  values  for  our  customers. 
We  say  we  believe  in  the  power  of 
mass  purchasing.  Yet  in  the  largest 
and  in  the  smallest  store,  top  manage¬ 
ment  will  permit  buyers  to  withdraw 
that  store’s  departmental  volume  con¬ 
tribution  and  decline  to  participate 
in  a  group’s  joint  purchasing  program 
because  of  fancied  superiorities  the 
buyer  Ijelieves  he  has  in  his  own  ar¬ 
rangements.  I  think  we  need  to  exam¬ 
ine  our  cooperation  in  such  programs. 
Not  negatively,  but  how  positively 
have  we  cooperated?  We’ll  discover 
much,  to  our  chagrin  and  loss  of 
profit. 

Top  management  should  also  press 
for  the  extension  of  the  group  pur¬ 
chasing  program  idea  to  every  possi¬ 
ble  field,  for  the  broader  pull  of  the 
store’s  own  merchandise. 

This  is  in  no  sense  to  suggest  we 
diminish  our  cooperation  with  nation¬ 
al  brands.  Value  promotions  add  traffic 
for  national  brands.  Value  promotions 
are  supplementary  volume-makers. 
No,  we  need  to  get  the  profit  potential 
in  greater  volume  buying.  We’re  item¬ 
conscious.  We’re  always  looking  for 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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“Our  building  was  designed  for  us  by  a  well-known  orchHectural  firm,  Diboll-Kessels  &  Associates, 
who  watched  with  interest  and  some  awe  as  we  attempted  to  build  a  business  on  thin  air" 


My  Students  Built  a  Store 

By  John  R.  Chesworth 

Controller,  Chas.  A.  Kaujman  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 
and  Instructor  at  University  College,  Tulane  University 


MMY  neighbors  have  a  child  who 
careens  around  the  block  on  a 
tricycle,  wearing  a  flapping  ten  gallon 
hat,  cowboy  boots,  six-guns,  and  a  red 
neckerchief  as  accessories  to  his  play 
clothes.  I  stopped  him  once,  asking, 
“How  are  you,  .\rtie?” 

“I’m  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  Terror  of 
the  Plains!”  was  his  indignant  reply  as 
he  dashed  on.  He  was,  of  course. 

When  adults  can  take  a  game  that 
seriously,  by  applying  practical  tech¬ 
niques  to  a  purely  hypothetical  experi¬ 
ence,  the  University  of  Chicago  calls 
it  “psychodramatics.”  At  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity’s  evening  session.  University 
College,  we  called  it  the  “Workshop 
of  Small  Business.”  Through  such  use 
of  the  imagination,  training  courses 
for  the  retail  and  other  business  fields 
can  prove  highly  effective. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Robert  French, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  Dr. 
John  P.  Dyer,  dean  of  the  University 
College,  and  I  convinced  the  Board  of 
.\dministrators  that  a  more  advanced 
course  was  needed  in  executive  man¬ 
agement.  And  so  the  Workshop  was 
born.  A  hand-picked  group  of  students 
was  chosen  for  membership— all  of 
them  adults  with  full-time  jobs  during 
the  day,  who  are  completing  their  col¬ 
lege  work  at  night.  Some  of  these 
people  hold  very  good  positions,  some 


are  clerks,  some  are  business  owners. 
\t  considerable  sacrifice  of  leisure 
time,  they  attend  Tulane  University 
at  night  to  learn  more  in  order  to 
better  themselves. 

Making  It  Real.  .\nd  the  way  they 
learn  is  to  put  theories  into  practice 
by  going  through  all  the  motions  of 
starting  and  operating  a  business  from 
the  ground  up.  No  money  is  actually 
spent,  no  buildings  built,  no  merchan¬ 
dise  sold.  But,  by  approaching  their 
project  with  realism  and  energy— thus 
tending  to  forget  its  make-believe 
character— they  learn  their  lessons. 

The  first  Workshop  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  was  held  in  1951,  teaching, 
through  practical  experience  in  a 
make-believe  situation,  how  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  run  a  full-scale  automobile 
agency  with  parts  department,  repair 
service  and  used  car  sales  flttor  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sale  of  new  cars.  It  was 
outstandingly  successful.  VV'^e  were 
therefore  determined  to  repeat  the 
Workshop  by  applying  the  principles 
to  another  type  of  business. 

Accordingly,  in  September,  1952, 
the  class  technically  enrolled  in  Man¬ 
agement-51  met  to  form  a  new  busi¬ 
ness— “Tulanians,  Inc.”  The  selection 
of  the  business  to  be  the  class  problem 
for  a  full  semester  was  that  of  an  ex¬ 


clusive  men’s  sjjecialty  store.  As  an 
added  filip,  we  would  sell  the  extrava¬ 
gantly  luxurious  Jaguar  cars.  At  that 
first  meeting  we  elected  a  Board  of 
Directors,  and  set  forth  to  form  a  cor¬ 
poration  with  a  charter  and  to  operate 
a  business.  We  elected  a  president,  a 
promotion  manager,  a  merchandise 
manager,  a  store  superintendent,  a 
comptroller,  a  secretary,  and  all  the 
other  positions  needed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  good  specialty  shop. 

The  Store  Goal.  “Tulanians,  Inc.”  had 
an  unusual  objective— to  operate  a 
shop  so  elegant,  so  smart  ami  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  it  would  become  famous. 
The  customers  were  to  be  the  wealthy, 
but  also  all  men  of  discrimination  who 
appreciate  fine  clothes,  fine  cars,  the 
beauty  of  hand-made  shoes,  and  the 
lustre  of  well-rubbed  leather.  Not 
snobbish  in  our  concept,  we  were  sell¬ 
ing  only  one  thing,  and  that  was 
quality— the  absolute  best  in  every¬ 
thing  that  was  available.  If  it  was  the 
finest  to  be  had,  then  the  customer 
would  find  it  at  Tulanians,  Inc.  The 
slogan  selected  that  first  night  of  or¬ 
ganization  epitomizes  the  thinking  ol 
the  group:  “Clothing  and  .\ccessories 
for  Gentlemen.”  We  based  our  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  concept  that  the  average 
business  man  is  not  conspicuously 
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At  Tulane  University's  evening  course  in  executive  management, 
students  last  winter  went  through  all  the  motions  of  starting  and 
operating  a  retail  business  from  the  ground  up.  This  is  the  story 
of  how  the  technique  of  psychodramatics"  bridges  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  classroom  learning  and-  practical  experience  and  of  what 
some  New  Orleans  retailers  are  doing  to  make  a  retailing  career 
attractive  to  students. 
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well-dressed,  that  the  long  and  humid 
New  Orleans  summers  discourage  ele¬ 
gance,  that  the  winters  here  are  too 
short  and  too  mild  to  encourage  men 
to  wear  the  fine  cheviots  and  hand¬ 
made  tweeds  that  are  the  delight  ol 
our  northern  cousins.  We  believed 
that  men  will  buy  good  clothes,  su- 
|>erbly  made,  that  will  hold  their  shape 
and  look  smart  when  the  temperature 
is  in  the  nineties  and  the  humidity  ex¬ 
cessive.  With  this  goal  in  mind  we  set 
our  course. 

A  Location.  I'he  first  problem  was  to 
find  a  location  for  the  proposed  busi¬ 
ness.  Two  of  the  class  members  stood 
on  street  corners  on  Saturdays  and 
evenings,  counting  the  cars  that  passed, 
the  number  of  men  alone,  the  numl)er 
of  men  together,  and  the  number  of 
men  who  passed  accompanied  by 
women  at  each  considered  site.  Final¬ 
ly  a  location  was  selected  one  block  olf 
Clanal  Street,  New  Orleans’  main  shop¬ 
ping  district.  The  location  is  in  the 
same  block  with  a  large,  first-class 
hotel,  and  within  walking  distance  of 
all  the  downtown  skyscrapers.  (,\ctu 
ally,  the  site  is  presently  being  leveled 
to  build  a  block  of  fine  shops  and  an 
addition  to  this  hotel.)  It  was  decided 
that  this  particular  location  would 
attract  guests  from  the  hotels,  the 
more  alHuent  business  men  from  the 
office  buildings  nearby,  and  would  be 
close  enough  to  the  Canal  Street  de¬ 
partment  stores  so  that  women  would 
find  their  way  to  Tulanians,  Inc.  to 
buy  for  men. 

Our  “building”  was  designed  for  us 
by  a  well-known  local  architectural 


firm,  one  that  specializes  in  commercial 
structures.  It  embodies  the  latest  de¬ 
signs  in  store  construction.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  store  front  was  an  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  space  above  the 
main  display  window,  where  Fulan- 
ians,  Inc.  coidd  endorse  current  civic 
projects,  the  United  Fund  Drive,  Boy 
Scout  Week,  New  Orleans  Spring 
Fiesta,  or  anything  else  the  city  was 
promoting,  with  additional  space  for 
the  weather  report.  The  “building” 
would  be  air-conditioned,  with  con¬ 
trolled  lighting,  and  fire-proofed.  The 
basic  structure  was  86  feet  wide  and 
120  feet  deep,  with  a  spacious  mezza¬ 
nine  lor  offices  and  store-rooms.  In  the 
center  of  the  store,  near  the  front,  a 
gleaming  Jaguar  car  was  displayed  on 
a  revolving  table,  with  mannequins  in 
Paris  clothes  and  male  models  dressed 
in  the  latest  men’s  fashions  grouped 
about  it. 

Financing  Problems.  However,  before 
we  could  build  this  handsome  edifice 
it  was  necessary  to  make  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  in  order  to  pay  for  it.  'Fhe 
president  of  Tulanians,  Inc.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  comptroller  and  vice 
president,  accordingly  called  on  one  of 
the  more  important  banks  of  the  city, 
told  them  what  we  were  doing,  and 
lound  out  exactly  what  the  bank 
would  recpiire  from  the  company, 
what  the  loan  would  cost  and  what  the 
repayment  terms  woidd  be.  They  as¬ 
certained  the  type  of  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  the  bank  would  prefer  to  have 
installed.  Incidentally,  the  bank  ap¬ 
proved  the  business  we  proposed  as  an 
excellent  idea. 


The  next  step  was  to  select  contrac-  | 

tors.  Under  the  amiable  guidance  of  j 

our  architects,  who  were  watching  j 

with  interest  and  some  awe,  as  we  j 

attempted  to  build  a  business  on  thin 
air,  we  were  referred  to  a  prominent  ^ 

construction  company  head,  who  J 

listened  to  us  politely.  VVe  were  given  J 

contracts  for  construction,  outlining  J 

how  much  was  to  be  paid  on  start  of  = 

construction,  calling  for  regidar  pay¬ 
ments  each  month  and  a  final  payment  ; 

upon  acceptance  of  the  building  by 
our  architects.  « 

Planning  the  “building”  and  its  in¬ 
terior  deccjiations  tocjk  weeks  of  study, 
trips  to  other  stores,  and  a  great  deal 
of  research  in  architectural  and  de¬ 
partment  store  magazines  for  ideas 
and  layouts.  The  finished  “store”  was 
to  be  carpeted  in  French  grey,  with  ' 

walls  and  fixtures  in  Carrilrean  grey 
and  all  wall  display  cabinets  in  the 
brilliant  shade  that  is  called  “Tulane 
Blue.”  There  would  be  no  ojren  cabi¬ 
nets.  Paneled  walls  would  hide  the 
stock;  glass  cases  scattered  throughout 
the  store  would  display  accessories  and 
ties.  Impulse  merchandise  was  IcKated 
near  the  front  of  the  store  in  circidar 
cabinets  of  plastic  with  concealed 
lighting.  Scattered  throughout  the 
store  were  sofas  and  comfortable 
chairs  upholstered  in  bronze  and  blue, 
for  the  condort  of  our  customers. 

.A  charter  was  drawn  up,  complete 
with  all  the  by-laws  for  the  cor|X)ra- 
tion.  .All  forms  recpiired  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  erf  state  for  Louisiana  in  forming 
this  business  were  completed.  Each 
mendrer  of  the  firm  got  a  copy.  StcKk 
certificates  were  printed,  and  each 
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member  of  the  firm  received  his  copy, 
property  made  out.  Without  exchang¬ 
ing  a  penny,  three  thousand  shares  of 
stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share 
were  issued.  Each  class  member  re¬ 
ceived  his  share.  Tulane  University’s 
Education  Fund  was  named  as  owner 
of  the  balance. 

What  Kind  of  Morchandise?  The 

comptroller  and  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  were  responsible  for  selecting  the 
brands  of  merchandise  to  be  carried. 
They  brought  advertisements  of  vari¬ 
ous  brands  to  each  class  meeting, 
which  was  held  once  a  week  for  three 
hours.  Here  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  each  brand  were  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  advisability  of  each  selection. 
Several  stormy  sessions  raged  over  the 
selection  of  certain  national  brands. 

The  merchandise  manager  called  on 
the  British  consul  to  ascertain  what 
English  fabrics  could  be  imported. 
That  gentleman  was  quite  excited 
until  he  realized  that  we  wanted  only 
information  and  not  bolts  of  Irish 
tweeds  and  flannels  from  the  Land  of 
Skye.  Various  manufacturers  were 
contacted  for  price  lists,  samples  of 
fabrics  and  selling  contracts.  I  wish  to 
stress  the  fact  that  at  no  time  did  we 
give  a  false  impression  in  making 
these  inquiries.  We  were  careful  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  our  request  for 
information,  and  why  we  needed  it, 
and  we  were  given  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  by  everyone  to  whom  we 
came  with  our  problems. 

“Competitors"  Lend  a  Hand.  The 

group  had  superb  cooperation  from 
the  leading  specialty  and  department 
stores,  particularly  from  the  Leon 
Godchaux  Clothing  Company,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Leon  Godchaux  made  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  his  store  available  and  appoint¬ 
ed  Miss  Dorothy  Boucher,  merchan¬ 
dise  research  manager,  as  our  willing 
and  cooperative  guide  on  the  several 
tours  we  took.  Miss  Boucher,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  Workshop  of  Small 
Business,  was  a  most  fortunate  choice. 
Not  only  is  she  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  operation  of  the  Leon  God¬ 
chaux  Clothing  Company,  Ltd.,  but 
she  could  present  the  information 
with  true  appreciation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  group.  We  devoted  one  evening 
to  the  receiving  and  marking  opera¬ 


tions;  another  to  inspection  of  the 
offices,  advertising  department  and 
workrooms.  This  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  actual  operation  of  a  fine 
specialty  store  was  most  valuable  to 
the  class. 

Meanwhile,  Tulanians,  Inc.,  was  set¬ 
ting  up  the  internal  operation  of  this 
completely  imaginary  business.  A  unit 
control  system  was  established;  a  mer¬ 
chandise  control  system  was  set  up. 
Under  the  supervision  of  our  store 
superintendent,  a  complete  routine 
was  worked  out  for  receiving,  mark¬ 
ing,  pricing,  and  retailing  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  also  merchandise  control 
from  the  door  of  the  receiving  room  to 
the  selling  floor.  This  man  devised  a 
system  of  assigning  a  control  number 
to  each  shipment,  placing  it  on  every 
stock  ticket. 

The  comptroller  designed  a  com¬ 
plete  accounting  system  for  the  store. 
He  followed  the  NRDGA  account 
codes,  of  course.  The  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  on  machines.  Every 
form  from  payroll  check  to  merchan¬ 
dise  return  slip  was  carefully  designed 
and  integrated  into  the  system.  These 
forms  were  not  just  sketched;  they 
were  skillfully  designed  to  fit  and  in¬ 
terlock.  Various  office  machines  w’ere 
examined  and  discussed  before  a  selec¬ 
tion  was  made. 

Salary  and  Personnel.  A  salary  sched¬ 
ule  was  carefully  worked  out  and  tak¬ 
en  by  the  comptroller  to  one  of  the 
better  employment  services  for  clear¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  compliance  with 
local  salary  range.  The  salary  schedule 
was  then  checked  with  the  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board,  and  all  forms  neces¬ 
sary  for  compliance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  that  agency  were  acquired, 
studied  and  discussed  at  the  next  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  The  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization  was  contacted,  and  necessary 
forms  and  information  for  reporting 
ceiling  prices,  as  well  as  methods  of 
determining  ceiling  prices,  were  ob¬ 
tained. 

During  one  session  of  the  class,  all 
tax  problems  were  discussed,  income 
tax.  Federal  and  state  payroll  taxes, 
and  Social  Security  taxes. 

A  training  program  for  sales  person¬ 
nel  was  set  up  under  the  direction  of 
the  merchandise  manager  and  person¬ 
nel  director.  These  men  had  definite 


ideas  of  those  qualities  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  good  salesmanship  and  sales 
personality,  also  what  were  gotxl  jier- 
sonnel  policies  to  adopt.  A  set  of  store 
regulations  for  jjersonnel  was  worked 
out,  including  exact  rules  as  to  cos¬ 
tume  and  haircuts.  Crew  cuts,  sport 
jackets,  slacks,  suede  shoes,  and  loud 
socks,  for  example,  were  banned.  It 
was  decided  to  attract  older  men  to 
our  sales  force,  and  to  pay  them  a 
gocxl  salary  with  a  liberal  commission 
on  each  sale.  Women  would  not  be 
employed. 

Protection,  Pensions,  Insurance.  A 

protection  service  was  contacted  and 
the  group  discussed  what  it  could  do 
for  the  progress  of  Tulanians,  Inc.  A 
gCKxl  training  program,  a  central  cash 
register  audit  system  and  a  central 
wrapping  desk,  with  packages  brought 
to  the  customer  by  a  page  boy,  were 
decided  upon  as  protective  measures. 
A  pension  plan  was  discussed,  various 
group  insurance  and  hospitalization 
programs  were  brought  before  the 
group,  always  thoroughly,  and  some¬ 
times  loudly  discussed,  and  even  torn 
apart.  A  group  insurance  program 
was  finally  selected,  with  the  company 
paying  half  the  costs. 

The  representative  of  a  large  insur¬ 
ance  company  was  invited  to  present 
a  complete  insurance  program  for  the 
“store”  to  the  class.  This  progrant  in¬ 
cluded  public  liability,  property  tlam- 
age,  forgery  and  theft,  fire  insurance, 
water  damage,  and  sprinkler  leakage 
insurance.  The  various  kinds  of  in¬ 
surance,  the  cost  and  the  protection 
offered  by  each  were  presented  in 
great  detail. 

Promotions  and  Credit.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  business,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  engage  a  full  time  promo¬ 
tional  manager.  The  promotional 
manager  created  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  sell  the  idea  of  an  exclusive 
men’s  shop  to  the  public;  a  radio  ser¬ 
ies  was  evolved  in  collaboration  with 
a  local  radio  station.  The  promotion¬ 
al  manager  developed  several  excel¬ 
lent  ideas;  for  example,  coffee  would 
be  served  to  all  customers  who  came 
in  during  the  morning  to  put  the  cuv 
tomer  in  a  better  mood  for  an  exp>en- 
sive  suit  or  hat.  He  also  suggested  that 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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20th  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT: 

New  Idea^  Explored;  Some  Old 
Promotion  Concepts  Challenged 


Discussions  of  centralized  credit 
plans  offered  by  banks  and  new 
concepts  of  credit  sales  promotion 
featured  the  20th  annual  convention 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division  of 
the  NR  DO  A  held  in  Cleveland  last 
month.  In  addition,  credit  men  at  the 
three-ilay  conference  re-examined  such 
established  topics  as  department  pro¬ 
ductivity,  credit  bureau  relations,  col¬ 
lection  procedures  and  instalment 
plans. 

Problems  of  a  general  nature  facing 
the  l)usiness  community  as  a  whole 
were  reflected  at  the  convention. 
Credit  men,  concerned  with  the  task 
of  producing  more  volume  in  an  ever- 
widening  buyer’s  market,  questioned 
some  dearly-held  theories. 

Paramount  among  these  was  the 
issue  of  credit  sales  promotion.  Rol>ert 
•M.  Cirinager  of  The  |.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  raised  the  issue  of 
charge  account  solicitations  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  show'  that  too  often  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  put  upon  selling  the  charge 
account  rather  than  the  merchandise. 
He  questioned  the  actual  profitability 
of  such  procedures  in  the  light  of 
charge  account  activity  figures  from 
well-known,  but  unidentified,  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

Charge  Account  Activity.  One  store 
that  he  mentioned  increased  its  num¬ 
ber  of  charge  accounts  by  300  j)er  cent 
in  two  years,  but  the  number  of  charge 
transactions  increased  by  only  about 
one-third  in  the  same  [>eriod.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  average  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  was  buying  less  while  the  cost 
of  pnxlucing  the  average  charge  bill 
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went  up.  The  effect  upon 
department  prcxluctivity,  let 
alone  the  jiercentage  of  credit 
sales  to  total  store  volume,  was 
hardly  lieneficial. 

Grinager  produced  further 
statistics  showing  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  charge  accounts  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  produces  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  charge  transac¬ 
tions.  But,  he  fxjinted  out,  the  rela¬ 
tion  was  far  from  consistent.  In  other 
cases,  stores  that  opened  the  same 
number  of  new  accounts  showed  a  vast 
difference  in  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  billed  j)er  account;  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  the  number  of  items  jier  bill 
produced  in  two  similar  stores  varied 
from  six  and  one-half  to  two. 

An  accurate  and  authoritative  set  of 
figures  on  charge  account  activity  can 
provide  much-needed  direction  for 
credit  promotion  efforts  in  department 
stores,  Grinager  said.  Present  avail¬ 
able  data  cannot  predict  the  effect  of 
charge  account  solicitation  upon  cred¬ 
it  sales  or  total  store  volume,  nor  can 
they  shed  much  light  upon  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  promotions  for  reactivating 
dead  accounts.  Until  such  information 
is  collected  and  analyzed,  however, 
it  can  l)e  assumed  that  a  good  deal  of 
high  pressure  charge  account  solicita¬ 
tion  simply  may  l>e  wasted,  or  misdi¬ 
rected,  effort.  For  the  final  measure¬ 
ment  of  credit  promotion  must  be  in 
dollars-and-cents  volume. 

Grinager  suggested  a  more  |x>sitive 
approach  to  cultivating  present  charge 
account  listings.  A  nine-pnjint  pro¬ 
gram,  aimed  at  increasing  the  volume 
of  transactions  per  charge  account,  in¬ 


cluded  the  following: 

(1)  Build  up  deferred  or  in¬ 
stalment  volumes  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  soft  goods  on 
credit,  instead  of  limiting  that 
type  of  profitable  credit  busi¬ 
ness  to  hard  goods;  (2)  sell 
more  merchandise  to  present 
customers;  (3)  encourage  in¬ 
stalment  buying  and  discourage  lay¬ 
aways— the  latter  l>eing  an  expensive 
accommodation  which,  unlike  other 
credit  facilities,  yields  no  compensat¬ 
ing  income;  (4)  simplify  credit  pro¬ 
cedures;  (5)  train  salespeople  in  de¬ 
ferred  payment  selling  methods;  (6) 
invite  all  types  of  credit  accounts  by 
promoting  merchandise— not  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  thus  create  a  desire  and  a 
use  for  the  account;  (7)  streamline 
conq^laint  and  adjustment  procedures; 
(8)  keep  the  customer  open  to  buy  by 
enforcing  your  terms  and  maintaining 
high  collection  jjercentages,  a/id  (9) 
publicize  the  conveniences  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  credit  facilities. 

Direct  Mail.  Whether  or  not  doubts 
about  the  value  of  charge  account 
solicitation  are  well-founded,  that  par¬ 
ticular  activity  is  being  carried  out  in 
stores  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  promotions  of  credit  facili¬ 
ties,  according  to  C.  Glenn  Evans  of 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  “are 
the  most  used,  as  well  as  the  most 
abused,  of  all  solicitation  methods.” 

Quoting  statistics  on  his  own  store’s 
performance,  Evans  stated  that  in  one 
solicitation  campaign  only  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  new  accounts  were  secured  by 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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how  will  Recordak  Photographic 
Billing  give  us  savings 
proportionate  to  those  realized 
by  the  largest  stores?” 


accounts 


You'll  reduce  posting  operations  85% 
. . .  the  same  as  the  largest  stores 

No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  your  billers  to  describe 
each  purchase  when  preparing  charge  account  or 
budget  statements.  Only  the  totals  of  the  individual 
sales  checks  are  posted  .  .  .  plus  the  usual  payments. 
jVot/iing  else  .  .  .  because  the  original  sales  checks  are 
microfilmed  and  sent  out  with  the  customer’s  bill. 

This  85%  cut  in  posting  operations,  naturally,  en¬ 
ables  each  hilling  clerk  to  handle  many,  many  more 
accounts  .  .  .  ends  expensive  overtime — even  during 
seasonal  peak  periods.  And  it  cuts  machine  mainte¬ 
nance  and  stationery  costs,  too. 

Aside  from  this,  there  will  be  additional  savings. 


additional  advantages  which  you’ll  enjoy  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  largest  stores.  For  example: 

Your  bill  will  now  answer  customer  questions  in  ad¬ 
vance  .  .  .  which  reduces  ’’adjustment  traffic”  to  a 
trickle  .  .  .  speeds  payments  of  hills,  too.  And  your 
Recordak  Microfilms  can  be  filed  in  as  little  as  1%  of 
the  space  required  for  sales-check  storage  . .  .  ready  for 
inunediate  review  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


The  Recordak 
Commercial 
Mkrofllmer 


The  Recordak 
Bantam 
Mkrofllmer 


The  Recordak 
Junior 
Mkrofllmer 


The  Recordak 
Triplex 
Mkrofllmer 


Your  dollar  savings— over  and  above  all  microfilming  costs— will 
also  be  proportionate  because  Recordak  Microfilmers  are  designed 
for  stores  of  every  size. 

You  never  have  to  buy  or  rent  a  Recordak  Microfilmer 
which  has  features  or  refinements  that  can’t  be  used 
profitably  in  your  store.  Thus  the  small  store — with  a 
surprisingly  low-priced  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer 
—will  receive  savings  comparable  to  larger  stores  using 
higher  volume  Recordak  Microfilmers. 


Write  for  facts  on  Recordak  Photographic  Billing,  and 
the  line  of  Recordak  Microfilmers  now  offered  on  an 
attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis.  Or  simply  mail  coupon 
below.  Recordak  C^orporation  {Subsid¬ 
iary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


RFXORDAK  CORPORATION 
(SubBidiary  of  Kastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward  a  copy  of 
"Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  Foi  You.” 


^£€CI?€PI( 

(Subiidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


-Position. 


Company. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


(Continued  from  page  27) 

direct  mail,  "the  real  honor  going  to 
Hoor  f)eople  and  authorizers  whose 
work  resulted  in  38  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  secured. 

"But  direct  mail  is  the  broom  that 
sweeps  what  has  slipp>ed  through  the 
screening  of  all  other  methods.  It  gets 
people  who  may  never  have  been  in 
your  store. .  .  .Even  if  you  do  not  open 
the  account,  you  at  least  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  your  store  into  the  home  of 
the  {>eople  you  want  to  interest." 

A  good,  up-to-date,  selective  mail¬ 
ing  list,  Evans  p>ointed  out,  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  before  the  full  p>otential  of  direct 
mail  credit  solicitation  can  be  realized. 

Doer-te-4>oor.  The  advantages  of  per¬ 
sonal,  or  door-to-door,  solicitation 
were  outlined  by  W.  B.  Romney  of 
Zion’s  Coop)erative  Mercantile  Institu¬ 
tion,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Discussing 
his  own  store’s  experience  with  that 
type  of  credit  solicitation,  Romney 
emphasized  that  careful  planning  with 
regard  to  the  scope  and  goals  of  the 
promotion  can  be  effective  in  "adding 
many  new  accounts  which  will  show  a 
better  than  average  activity.” 

Some  of  the  advantages  he  listed, 
based  on  a  survey  of  other  credit  man¬ 
agers,  revolved  about  the  factors  of 
controlling  the  number  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  processed  day  by  day, 
thus  contributing  to  more  credit  de¬ 
partment  efficiency,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pre-select  the  most  desirable 
areas,  thereby  controlling  the  number 
of  rejects  and  keeping  costs  down. 
Other  advantages  of  door-to-door  so¬ 
licitation  cited  by  Romney  included 
the  p)ersonal  advertising  that  the  store 
derives,  the  chance  to  plug  store  serv¬ 
ices  and  revive  inactive  accounts,  the 
p>ossibilities  of  increasing  average  cred¬ 
it  sales  and  the  desirable  feature  of 
being  able  to  leave  the  supervision  of 
canvassing  details  to  an  outside  agency. 

Romney  warned  that  door-to-door 
solicitation  can  produce  difficulties 
when  it  comes  to  rejecting  an  applica¬ 
tion  while  at  the  same  time  maintain¬ 
ing  good  will  for  the  store.  Another 
pitfall,  most  common  to  this  form  of 
solicitation,  is  the  “tendency  toward 
high  pressure  salesmanship"  which 
can  undo  all  the  advantages  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  store  to  the  customer’s  home. 


Employee  Solicitation.  A  program  de¬ 
signed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  salespieople 
in  promoting  charge  accounts  was  out¬ 
lined  by  S.  C.  Patterson  of  Winkelman 
Brothers  Apparel,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Claim¬ 
ing  that  method  of  solicitation  to  be 
the  most  productive,  Patterson  empha¬ 
sized  that  accounts  op)ened  at  the  time 
of  a  purchase  have  a  high  percentage 
of  use  thereafter. 

He  also  {minted  out  that  greater 
quantity  and  quality  of  credit  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  gathered  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  the  store:  that  the  cost  of 
opiening  a  new  account  is  small;  that 
administrative  control  of  employee 
solicitation  is  made  simple  through 
holding  continuous  meetings  Imtween 
credit  and  sales  pjersonnel— at  the  same 
time  cementing  relations  between  the 
two  departments— and  that  customer 
good  will  is  improved  Ijy  the  closer 
attention  and  “flattery”  they  receive 
when  asked  to  open  an  account  by  a 
salesgirl. 

One  further  advantage  mentioned 
by  Patterson  is  the  fact  that  store 
traffic  continually  brings  new  {iros- 
pects  within  reach  of  credit  promotion 
and  presents  a  “second  chance”  at  cus¬ 
tomers  who  did  not  o|>en  an  account 
the  first  time  they  were  a|j|jroached. 
Of  course,  these  advantages  cannot  be 
realized  unless  sales  {lersonnel  are 
com|3letely  indoctrinated.  They  must 
be  told  that  “no  customer  is  to  enter 
the  store  and  leave  it  w'ithout  being 
asked  to  o|ien  a  charge  account.” 

At  his  store,  Patterson  said,  em- 
jjloyees  are  not  |)aid  for  o|>ening  new 
accounts.  Rather,  they  are  iin|)resseil 
w'ith  the  fact  that  solicitation  is  jiart 
of  their  jobs.  Payment  of  em{)loyees, 
in  the  form  of  contests  or  other  jiro- 
motions  where  one  salesclerk  com{jetes 
with  another,  jjresents  too  many  jirob- 
lems  and  never  achieves  the  |iur|>ose 
of  getting  ex'ery  clerk  to  try  to  o|jen 
new'  accounts,  he  stated. 

Em|jloyee  solicitation  on  the  sales 
floor  has  its  disadvantages,  the  same 
as  other  promotion  {ilans.  There  can 
be  no  control  over  who  is  solicited, 
with  the  result  that  blanket  coverage 
by  the  sales  force  of  every  shopj>er  will 
result  in  many  credit  rejections  and 
consequent  loss  of  good  will  for  the 
store  and  enthusiasm  by  the  employee. 
Misunderstanding  can  be  generated 
when  sales{)eo|ile  take  their  credit  so¬ 


licitation  duties  so  seriously  as  to  dis¬ 
cuss  arrangements  and  terms  with  (us- 
tomers.  However  many  and  varieil  the  I 
drawbacks,  Patterson  {jointed  out,  the  ! 
advantages  of  cost  savings  and  blanket  ; 
coverage  in  this  ty{je  of  solicitation  are 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

Ingenuity  and  Risk.  There  are  many 
new  a{jproaches  to  credit  solicitation 
available  to  de{jartment  stores  if  they 
are  enterprising  and  willing  to  take  a  I 
bit  of  a  risk.  This  was  the  gist  of  a  | 
talk  by  Lawrence  VVinthro{j  of  B. 
Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Using  his 
own  store  as  an  example,  Winthrop 
outlined  the  by  now  well-documented 
program  whereby  Gertz  sent  unsolicit-  1 
ed  charge  account  {jlates  to  residents  J 
of  areas  surrounding  their  branch  in  p 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  when  it  was  opened  a  t 
few  years  ago.  j 

With  the  aid  of  street  maps,  tele-  | 
{jhone  Ijooks  and  other  sources,  the  ^ 
store  built  a  list  of  names,  checked 

( 

them  with  its  charge  accounts  and  j 
credit  bureaus,  and  mailed  C^harge-.A-  i 
Plates  to  5fi,000  {jeo{>le.  In  six  months’ 
time,  17  {>er  cent  of  the  accounts  were  : 
active  at  an  average  annual  sales  vol-  jj 
nine  of  .'5200  {jer  account.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  gross  write-off  was 
one-half  of  one  {jer  cent.  Only  144  = 

{jeo{jle  raised  objections  to  being  en-  t 
tered  on  charge  lists  w’ithout  their  | 
knowledge.  i 

.Another  exanqjle  of  ingenuity  which  ; 
worked  out  for  fiertz  was  the  store’s  | 
“club-to-club”  solicitation.  Being  tin-  P 
enthusiastic  about  door-to-door  meth-  ' 
ods,  the  store  worked  through  local  P 
women’s  clubs,  contacting  leaders  and 
offering  to  {>ay  one  dollar  into  club 
treasuries  for  every  new  charge  ac¬ 
count  {jrodticed  through  club  efforts. 

A  high-caliber,  low-reject  groiqj  of  ac¬ 
counts  resulted,  with  an  activity  rate 
of  70  {jer  cent.  The  cost  to  the  store, 
Winthro{j  emphasized,  was  low  in 
each  case  and  helped  justify  the  calcu¬ 
lated  risks  that  were  taketi. 

Chairman  of  the  session  on  credit 
sales  promotion  was  Dean  .Ashby  of 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Centralized  Credit  Plans.  The  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  centralized  charge  ac¬ 
count  systems  for  communities  with 
smaller  stores— including  those  o{)er-  i 
ated  by  merchant  groiqjs  and  the 
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greater  volume  and  realizing  more 
profit.  In  return  for  five  per  cent  of 
his  credit  sales,  the  bank  takes  over 
the  merchant’s  accounts  receivable, 
relieving  him  of  financing,  collecting 
and  bookkeeping  responsibilities.  The 
resulting  increase  in  turnover,  sales, 
new  customers  and  working  capital,  as 
well  as  the  chance  to  build  good  will 
and  compete  with  larger  stores,  are  of 
considerable  value  to  the  smaller  mer- 
(hant,  he  |K)inted  out. 

James  H.  Duncan,  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  8:  Trust  CIo.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  underlined  the  same  advant¬ 
ages  to  the  merchant  of  working 
through  a  bank-operated  charge  ac¬ 
count  service.  He  stressed,  in  addition, 
the  banker’s  responsibility  in  such  pro¬ 
grams.  They  have,  he  said,  “a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  approach  this  new  banking 
service  with  what  I  call  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  point  of  view.  We  are 
credit  salesmen,  pledged  to  bringing 
new  volume  to  [stores]  at  a  lower  cost 
and  with  less  worry.” 

Duncan  claimed  that  his  bank  will 
not  accept  a  merchant  into  its  plan 
unless  he  lienefits  in  at  least  one  of 
three  ways:  increased  sales:  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  credit  facil¬ 
ities  on  his  own,  and  released  working 
capital  for  more  productive  uses.  In 
the  matter  of  reducing  costs,  he  jxjint- 
ed  out  that  his  bank  charges  from  three 
to  five  |jer  cent  for  its  credit  service, 
depending  on  the  store’s  monthly 
credit  volume.  With  a  greater  volume 
of  credit  transactions,  the  cost  to  the 
store  decreases.  In  recognition  of  this, 
his  bank  sets  its  charge  proportion¬ 
ately.  Available  information  indicates 
that  most  banks  charge  a  flat  five  per 
cent  for  charge  account  service.  The 
Credit  Management  Year  Book  has 
detailed  statistics  on  the  cost  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  amounts  to  a  little  over 
two  per  cent  of  net  credit  sales  for 
large  stores  and  less  for  smaller  credit 
departments  handling  a  considerable 
number  of  transactions.  For  a  more 
complete  rep>ort  on  bank  charge  ac¬ 
count  plans,  see  Stores  for  March. 

"A  Retailing  Facility."  Centralized 
credit  plans  sfMjnsored  by  groups  of 
merchants  who  supply  the  cash,  equij> 
ment,  space  and  {lersonnel  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  were  discussed  by  J.  P.  Stedehoud- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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NEWLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CMD 

I^EW  officers  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  for  1953-1954  were  named  at 
the  20th  annual  conference  in  Cleveland,  May  5-7.  They  are:  Louis  Selig  of 
The  House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  chairman;  C.  Glenn  Evans  of  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  first  vice  chairman;  Bernard  C.  Gilbert  of  L.  S.  Good  &  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  second  vice  chairman;  John  T.  Rose  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co., 
Detroit,  third  vice  chairman,  and  John  A.  Hendry  of  Jas.  A.  Ogilv/s  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Canada,  secretary-treasurer.  They  are  shown  above  with  the  outgoing  officers  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Cleveland  during  conference  week. 


newer  type  offered  by  banks— warrant¬ 
ed  devoting  a  whole  session  at  the 
convention  to  that  topic.  In  the  form 
of  a  panel  discussion,  retailers  and 
bank  representatives  exchanged  infor¬ 
mation  and  voiced  their  opinions  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  various  charge 
account  plans  to  stores. 

Fhe  advantages  of  group  credit 
plans  for  smaller  merchants  were  out¬ 
lined  by  |.  Albert  Brien  of  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  credit 
as  “a  tool  which  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ...  or  disadvantage”  by  mer¬ 
chants. 

Harking  back  to  the  depression  days 
of  the  1930’s,  Brien  showed  how  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  credit  facilities  through 
group  plans  saved  many  retail  busi¬ 
nesses.  “The  history  of  charge  plans,” 
he  said,  “clearly  indicates  that  they 
were  originated  because  of  a  desperate 
need  that  existed  among  small  mer¬ 
chants.  Does  that  need  exist  tcxlay,  or, 
if  not.  will  it  come  back  some  day?” 

By  way  of  answering  the  cptestion, 
Brien  pointed  out  how  important  it  is 
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for  smaller  merchants  to  understand 
the  different  types  of  credit  and  how 
they  operate  in  relation  to  salaried 
customers  and  those  whose  weekly 
wages  are  subject  to  pericxlic  layoffs 
or  slowdowns.  The  customer’s  ability 
to  liquidate  his  indebtedness  and  pur¬ 
chase  more  gtxxls  is  the  proper  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  ty|je  of  credit  to  be 
offered.  Insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  credit,  according  to  Brien, 
has  put  many  a  merchant  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  and  has  retarded  group  plans 
in  their  development. 

A  Banking  Function.  A  boost  for 
credit  plans  operated  by  banks  was 
given  by  Leo  A.  Kangas  of  the  Citizens 
Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Flint, 
Michigan.  He  said,  “Buying  on  credit 
is  respectable  tcxlay— much  more  so 
than  pre-war.  This  means  that  the  old 
‘normal’  ratios  of  credit  to  cash  sales 
are  not  realistic  guides  to  what  is  safe, 
or  what  can  be  expected  tcxlay.” 

The  group  plan  operated  by  his 
bank,  Kangas  explained,  gives  the 
merchant  an  opportunity  for  doing  a 


The  power  of  LIFE 


Ph«loyrapl»*r:  J««li 


. . .  across  the  nation 


Wade  G.  McCargo  is  the  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association. 


Mr.  McCargo’s  first  major  contact  with  the 
organization  was  in  1946  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee. 


In  1947  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of 
the  NRDGA  for  “service  to  the  craft,”  and  in 
1951  became  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Mr.  McCargo  is  president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  & 
Co.,  Inc.  in  his  home  town  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

There,  too,  he  serves  in  city  government,  uni¬ 
versity  and  church  work. 


'In  our  country  today,  retailers  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  prove  America  can  be  pros¬ 
perous  and  at  the  same  time  peaceful.  By 
effective  distribution  in  a  free  enterprise  econ¬ 
omy,  wecan  set  an  example  for  the  whole  world. 

^^National  advertising  helps  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  as  retailers  to  do  the  job  before  us. 

^^For  example — We  have  found  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  LIFE  are  in  every  case  out¬ 
standing  and  the  best-sellers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  also  added  new  lines  on  the 
basis  of  their  being  advertised  in  LIFE. 

^^LIFE  has  tremendous  impact  and  is  a  great 
power  in  the  selling  field.” 


Wade  G.  McCargo 
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First  in  circulation 
First  in  audience 
First  with  retailers 
First  in  advertising  revenue 
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At  the  32nd  Annual  Traffic  Conference: 


Traffic  Men  Score  Parcel  Post  Limits, 
Re-examine  the  Marking  Operation 


■pUBLIC  LAW  199,  which  has  liniit- 
ed  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel 
post  moving  between  two  first  class 
post  offices  since  it  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1952,  was  the  first  order  of 
business  at  the  32nd  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  NRDGA’s  Traffic  Group 
in  Washington  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  traffic  men  in  attendance  also 
turned  their  attention  to  the  topics  of 
receiving  and  marking  mechanization, 
the  uses  of  research  and  import  pro¬ 
cedures. 

"Second  Clots  Citizens."  Branded  as 
lieing  “highly  discriminatory”  by 
Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  Public  Law  199  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  expenses  to  retail¬ 
ers,  manufacturers  and  government 
alike.  Before  its  enactment,  limita¬ 
tions  on  parcel  f)ost  were  70  pounds 
and  100  united  inches  per  parcel.  With 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  199,  parcels 
traveling  between  first  class  post  offices 
in  Zones  1  and  2  were  restricted  to  40 
pounds  and  72  united  inches.  For 
Zones  3  through  8  the  weight  limita¬ 
tion  is  20  pounds. 

The  revised  size  and  weight  speci¬ 
fications  apply  only  to  first  class  post 
offices;  the  old  regulations  still  stand 
regarding  parcel  post  matter  involving 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  pK>st 
offices.  Therein  lies  the  “discrimina¬ 
tion”;  residence  in  a  first  class  post 
office  area  presently  carries  an  element 
of  “second  class  citizenship”  with  it. 
According  to  Mongeon,  in  his  open¬ 
ing-day  speech  to  the  Traffic  Confer¬ 
ence,  citizens  and  business  men  in 
large  cities  pay  as  much  in  taxes  but 
they  receive  less  postal  service  than 
their  counterparts  residing  or  doing 
business  in  rural  areas. 

Survey  of  Damages.  To  show  the 
harmful  effect  of  the  restrictions  upon 
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Fred  Oxman  will  serve  a  second 

term  as  Traffic  Group  chairman. 

retail  stores,  he  cited  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  among  354  NRDGA 
members  of  all  sizes  and  types  located 
in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Lost  sales  were  reported  by  181 
stores— 51  per  cent  of  those  reporting— 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  ship 
low  cost,  bulky  merchandise  to  out-of- 
town  customers  without  prohibitive 
charge  levies  by  Railway  Express  and 
other  carriers.  In  one  example,  an 
Indianap>olis  store  reported  that  a  TV 
snack  tray  retailing  for  less  than  three 
dollars  could  not  be  sold  by  mail  order 
to  customers  served  by  first  class  post 
offices  because  it  measured  74  united 
inches— two  inches  over  the  maximum 
allowed  for  parcel  post.  Express 
charges  on  the  tray  came  to  $1.65,  thus 
limiting  the  item’s  sale  to  customers 
residing  in  Indianapolis. 

A  sidelight  of  this  situation,  Mon¬ 
geon  pointed  out,  is  that  no  transpor¬ 
tation  agency— Railway  Express,  com¬ 
mon  motor  carriers  or  parcel  post- 
now  is  deriving  any  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  popular  priced,  bulky  goods. 

Increased  selling,  packing  and  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  were  reported  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  stores  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  most  obvious  rise  in  ex¬ 


pense— that  caused  by  increased  trans¬ 
portation  rates— was  cited  by  337 
stores.  Among  these  firms,  represent¬ 
ing  95  jier  cent  of  all  those  surveyed, 
the  average  increase  jier  year  came  to 
$2,810.68. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  parcel  post  rates,  many  stores 
split  their  shipments  into  two  or  more 
packages  to  get  under  the  limit.  This 
caused  an  average  increase  in  packing 
costs,  among  87  per  cent  of  the  stores 
interviewed,  of  $1,288.06  per  store  fier 
year. 

The  Effect  on  Sales  Personnel.  More 
subtle  but  nonetheless  expensive  is  the 
increase  in  selling  costs  brought  on  by 
the  parcel  post  restrictions.  Sales  |jer- 
sonnel  have  to  take  more  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  customers  why  there  are  two 
tlifferent  shipping  charges  on  the  same 
items  if  one  destination  is  a  first  class 
post  office  and  the  other  is  second, 
third  or  fourth  class.  Often  a  sale 
must  be  held  up  until  the  salesperson 
calls  the  traffic  department  for  ship¬ 
ping  information  and  charges.  Train¬ 
ing  of  sales  personnel  becomes  more 
complicated  and  customer  confusion 
and  dissatisfaction  grow. 

I'he  loss  of  customer  gcKxl  will  over 
such  arbitrary  and  inequitable  differ¬ 
ences  in  shipping  costs  and  procedures 
is  doubly  costly  to  the  store;  the  one 
immediate  sale  may  be  lost  and  tbe 
whole  previous  investment  in  build¬ 
ing  up  good  will  through  advertising 
and  public  relations  may  come  to 
nothing. 

Manufacturers  Also  Suffer.  Mongeon 
pointed  out  that  manufacturers  also 
are  suffering  from  increased  transpor¬ 
tation  and  packing  costs,  that  their 
relations  with  retailers  are  foundering 
in  places  due  to  controversy  over  split- 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 
ling  shipments  into  smaller  parcels  to 
lit  the  |X)st  office  requirements.  If  a 
store  is  to  keep  its  incoming  trans|x>r- 
tation  costs  at  a  reasonable  level,  the 
inanulacturer  must  absorb  a  good  jx)r- 
lion  of  the  added  shipping  expense. 
Even  when  resources  agree  to  split 
their  shipments  the  retailer  cannot  re¬ 
main  entirely  satisfied,  since  a  tlelivery 
mav  arrive  in  sections,  holding  up 
color  and  size  assortments  and  creat¬ 
ing  delays  and  bottlenecks  throughout 
the  whole  receiving  ojreration. 

.-\n  unfair  competitive  situation 
may  develop  if  one  store,  in  a  first 
class  frost  office  city,  has  to  compete 
with  a  store  four  or  five  miles  away 
served  by  a  second  class  post  office. 
Another  inequality  created  by  the  law 
is  that  smaller  stores,  relying  more 
heavily  on  parcel  post  deliveries,  have 
been  laced  with  an  increase  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  that  of  larger 
stores.  The  latter,  with  more  deliver¬ 
ies  from  one  market,  can  consolidate 
all  of  them  into  a  regular  freight  ship¬ 
ment.  Mongeon  emphasized,  however, 
that  both  small  and  large  stores  have 
been  hurt  by  the  legislation. 

Government  Loses,  Too.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  the  passage  of  Public  Law  199  was 
hastened  as  an  expense-saving  measure 
for  the  Post  Office  Department,  since 
it  would  cut  down  on  the  handling  of 
heavy  parcels.  Yet  available  figures  to 
date  show  that  parcel  post  revenues 
are  down  $103,200,000,  while  the  cost 
of  handling  parcel  post  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  only  $38,900,000.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  net  deficit  of  $64,300,000. 
The  government  also  loses  a  certain 
amount  of  income  tax  revenue,  since 
increased  transportation  costs  are 
charged  to  business  expenses  and  few¬ 
er  sales  lower  the  taxable  volume. 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  parcel 
post  service  should  be  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  unfair  competition 
with  private  shipping  interests,  Mon¬ 
geon  commented.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  parcel  post  service  is  a  natural 
adjunct  to  the  post  office  system  and 
can  take  advantage  of  its  established 
nationwide  facilities,  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  private  transportation. 
He  also  emphasized  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  uses  private  serv¬ 
ices  to  a  major  degree. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
TRAFFIC  GROUP  FOR  1953-1954 

At  its  annual  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  NRDGA*s  Traffic  Group  re¬ 
elected  Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Frank  R.  Russell,  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  to  second 
terms  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman, 
respectively. 

New  directors  include:  Cecil  Bell, 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
William  L.  Sweeney,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston;  and  J.  L.  Fulco,  Bon  Ton 
Department  Store,  York,  Pa. 

Herbert  G.  Esterberg,  Kaufmann's, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Howard  D.  Schaeffer, 
The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
were  re-elected  to  two-year  terms  as 
directors. 


Positive  Action  Needed.  Retailers  must 
take  action  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  burdensome  law,  Mongeon  said. 
H.  R.  2685,  sponsored  by  Representa¬ 
tive  )oel  T.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  will 
restore  the  old  size  and  weight  regula¬ 
tions  for  parcel  post.  However,  he 
emphasized  that  the  bill’s  journey 
through  Congress  will  not  materialize 
unless  it  gains  the  active  support  of 
business  men.  The  traffic  men  them¬ 
selves  called  on  Representatives  and 
Senators  while  they  were  in  Washing¬ 
ton:  in  all,  77  such  conferences  were 
held.  But  Mongeon  stressed  that  top 
management  representatives  should 
see  or  write  their  Congressmen  also,  if 
the  campaign  to  restore  reasonable  size 
and  weight  specifications  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Receiving  and  Marking.  The  progress 
of  mechanization  in  receiving  and 
marking  operations  was  discussed  by 
James  H.  Leary,  vice  president  of 
.Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co.,  New  York  engi¬ 
neering  firm  specializing  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  design.  He  criticized  the 
tendency  of  many  stores  to  install 
modern,  mechanized  receiving  systems 
up  to  and  around  the  individual 
marker  without  giving  thought  to  “the 
most  fruitful  area  for  improvements 
and  economies— the  {>er  forma  nee  point, 
the  operator  and  her  workplace.” 

Characterizing  the  person  at  the 


marking  station  as  a  "built-in  poten¬ 
tial  bottleneck"  in  the  whole  receiving 
and  marking  operation,  Leary  stressed 
the  importance  of  making  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  work  as  simple  and  as  flexible  as 
possible. 

Much  of  the  thinking  and  planning 
that  has  gone  into  the  mechanization 
of  marking  concerns  concepts  like  con¬ 
trolled  flow,  streamlining,  and  the  use 
of  sus|x:nded  carriers.  I'he  latter  in 
particular,  Leary  pointed  out,  violates 
many  basic  principles  of  work  simpli¬ 
fication,  work  station  arrangement 
and  even  worker  convenience.  Flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  marking  room  is  lost  and 
a  clear  plane  of  vision  for  the  super¬ 
visor  is  impossible  above  the  working 
level.  Sjjecial  layouts  and  other  jx-culi- 
arities  of  arrangement  requiretl  by  sus- 
|)ended  carriers  raise  “a  very  serious 
doubt  that  there  is  even  a  net  gain  in 
floor  space  due  to  the  multi-level  shelf 
arrangement  of  carriers.” 

Don't  Ignore  the  Individual.  “With 
the  primary  emphasis  on  the  type 
of  conveyor  or  the  movement  or  trans¬ 
port  phase  .  .  .  the  importance  of  the 
individual  and  his  work  station  be¬ 
came  subordinate  to  the  operation  of 
the  larger  integrated  system,”  Leary 
said.  The  opposite  should  be  true  if  an 
efficient,  low-cost  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  system  is  to  be  established,  he 
pointed  out. 

Marking  should  become  “a  major 
marshalling  job”  that  is  fully  integ¬ 
rated  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 
“Paperwork  is  its  lifeline  and  the  cold 
war  between  the  groups  controlling 
the  paper  and  the  jjeople  trying  to 
run  a  marking  room  should  be  called 
off,”  l.eary  said. 

He  outlined  seven  “basic  condi¬ 
tions”  for  the  development  of  a  well 
designed  and  well  engineered  mark¬ 
ing  system; 

(1)  Accelerated  and  balanced  flow 
of  work;  (2)  flexibility  of  operation: 
(3)  control  of  work  in  process;  (4) 
ease  of  supervision:  (5)  simple  design; 
(6)  low  installation,  maintenance  and 
first  cost,  and  (7)  the  best  possible 
work  station  for  the  individual. 

Research.  The  proper  role  of  research 
in  the  traffic  department  was  exam¬ 
ined  in  a  speech  by  Jack  .A.  Serber, 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  UGUST  regularly  produces  between  seven  per  cent  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  year's  business 
••for  the  typical  department  store.  While  August  is  a  low  sales  volume  month,  it  is  decidedly 
important  in  the  retail  promotion  scheme.  There  are  definitely  departments  with  strong  sales  pos¬ 
sibilities.  However,  most  important  is  that  August  sets  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 


po 

fe< 


lor  children  ol  different  ages.  SthcKil- 
room  windows  always  seem  to  have  a 
magnetic  apjieal  to  children  and 
grown-ups  alike.  Try  to  localize  them 
with  appropriate  school  banners  and 
|)ennants. 


August  Furniture  Sale,  .\ugust  is  a 
relatively  strong  sales  month  lor  iur- 
niture  and  allied  merchandise.  It  has 
become  a  month  which  the  customers 
accept  as  a  leading  month  to  buy  these 
lines.  Most  stores  are  not  limiting 
their  .\ugust  appeal  to  furniture  these 
days.  They  incorporate  lloor  cover¬ 
ings,  large  and  small  appliances,  lamps, 
pictures,  and  decorative  accessories. 
Radio  and  television  can  also  be  tied 
in  with  the  .August  event. 

This  thinking  is  all  based  on  the 
idea  that  women  are  thinking  about 
the  home  and  would  be  interested  in 
all  items  for  it. 

It  is  important  to  create  a  central 
theme  for  this  event  and  to  use  this 
theme  in  every  promotion  vehicle  that 
is  used.  This  would  include  news- 
pa|>er  advertising,  radio,  window  and 
interior  display,  direct  mail  and  others. 
Valuable  sales  helps  can  be  secured 
from  many  home  furnishings  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Carjjet  Institute  is  a 
valuable  source  for  advertising  and 
display  aid. 

August  Fur  Sale.  Although  this  event 
has  not  been  successful  for  many  stores 
in  recent  years  as  in  the  past,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  impressive 
volume  can  be  built  with  good  pro¬ 
motion.  .Again,  a  central  theme  is 
needed  to  put  it  over.  Stress  the  long- 
range  life  of  quality  furs,  the  new  style 
features  and  the  services  the  store  gives 
to  the  customer.  Promotions  can  be 
built  around  furs  at  three  different 
price  ranges  to  appeal  to  low,  middle 


and  higher  income  levels.  Promotions 
can  be  built  arouiul  furs  of  one  type 
such  as  muskrat,  Persian  lamb  or 
mink,  showing  the  different  styles  and 
prices  in  these  furs.  Watch  what  is 
moving  during  .August.  It  will  be  the 
guitle  as  to  what  to  expect  in  fur  sales 
for  the  following  months. 

Men's  Overcoat  Events.  .Many  stores 
have  run  promotions  on  the  lay-away 
theme  during  this  month  using  such 
headlines  as  "C^an  you  spare  S5  now  to 
save  S  14.95  on  your  next  winter’s 
coat?”  I'hese  advertisements  then  spell 
out  the  savings  the  customer  can  get 
by  buying  ahead. 

Fall  Fashions  for  Women.  I'his  is  the 
time  to  forecast  your  fall  fashions  to 
your  women  customers.  Windows  and 
ailvertisements  can  be  used  to  give 
authentic  information  on  what  will 
be  worn  in  the  coming  months.  Pro¬ 
mote  them  with  authority  and  start 
planning  your  fall  fashion  shows. 

Consumer  magazines  can  be  very 
helpful  with  display  materials  for  the 
fashion  events.  Contact  their  retail 
promotion  managers. 

Back-to-School  Fashions.  I'he  middle 
of  .August  is  usually  the  swing  out 
period  for  back-to-school  promotions. 
Mothers  are  looking  over  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  wardrobes  and  wondering  what 
they  will  need.  Window  displays  are 
important  for  these  fashions,  showing 
coortlinated  windows  wherever  possi¬ 
ble  which  feature  complete  wardrobes 


College  Fashion  Shops.  College 
Hoards  as  a  vehicle  for  selling  your 
•Store  as  having  the  authentic  styles 
continue  to  be  popidar.  Some  stores 
will  hold  meetings  of  their  college 
advisory  board,  show  pictures  of  these 
girls  in  their  advertisements,  identify 
them  by  name  and  college  and  give 
their  opinions  about  the  store’s  clothes. 
Sometimes  these  college  students  can 
be  used  for  the  store’s  own  college 
fashion  shows. 

Summer  Clearances.  This  is  the  time 
to  examine  inventories  carefully.  Dis¬ 
play  and  promote  merchandise  early 
in  the  month  to  keep  late  .August 
clearances  and  markdowns  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  point.  Bargain  tables  anti 
tlisplays  should  be  employed. 

Plan  Ahead.  This  is  the  time  to  ready 
plans  for  the  big  peak  dates  of  .Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Election  Day. 
September  is  a  big  month  for  china, 
glass,  housewares.  Christmas  is  closer 
than  you  think.  It  is  time  to  start 
checking  those  plans. 

Other  Promotion  Ideas.  C^onsult  the 
NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Budgeting 
Planning  C-lalendar  for  other  promo¬ 
tions  for  the  month. 
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TELLING  THE  TUFTED  STORY.  Three 
stores  fmd  three  ways  of  telling  the  story 
of  tufted  carpeting;  Raesler's,  Los  Angeles 
(below),  lays  Callaway's  Raypoint  outside 
the  store  and  invites  public  to  watch  it 
for  six  months;  Foley's,  Houston  (right), 
introduces  Cabin  Crafts'  Nobility  with  a 
60-foot  length  for  the  public  to  walk  on, 
with  color  samples  to  the  right,  straight 
ahead,  and  at  other  points  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  with  room  settings  using  round 
and  oval  shapes;  Barrows,  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona  (below,  right)  itemizes  the  selling 
points  of  an  Aldon  cotton  boucle'  and 
features  the  maker's  guarantee. 


Reports  to  Management  on 
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THE  department  store's  share  of  the  floor  coverings  business  has  been  dwindling  in  recent  years, 
'  and  no  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  vanished  volume  has  gone.  As  the  department  store's 
share-of-market  figure  has  dropped,  that  of  the  floor  coverings  specialist  has  been  rising  like  a 
counterweight  Of  minor  importance  before  the  war,  these  shops  now  equal  or  top  the  department 
stores  as  outlets  for  carpets  and  rugs. 

When  discussion  turns  to  the  question  of  how  this  state  of  affairs  developed,  however,  the  view¬ 
points  that  come  to  light  are  widely  divergent.  So,  too,  are  the  recommendations  for  regaining 
the  department  store's  lost  position.  The  point  of  view  of  department  store  men  was  presented  at 
considerable  length  in  the  March,  1953,  issue  of  STORES,  in  the  report  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Merchandising  Division  of  NRDGA  among  members  of  its  Home  Furnishings  Group.  Findings 
in  that  survey,  it  will  be  recalled,  stressed  price  competition,  pointed  out  flaws  in  the  distribution 
policies  of  some  manufacturers,  and  offered  a  number  of  suggestions  to  department  store  manage¬ 
ment  for  meeting  the  price  cutter  on  his  own  ground— lower  markon  requirements,  outside  selling. 
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Report  to  Monogomont:  Fleer  Coverings  (Continued) 

progressive  pricing,  package  pricing,  for  instance. 

In  the  article  that  follaws,  STORES  presents  the  reactions  of  manufacturers  who  individually  stud¬ 
ied  the  earlier  article  arid  came  up  with  suggestions  of  their  own.  Buyers,  of  course,  were  queried, 
too,  and  their  viewpoints  and  experiences  are  also  set  forth  here.  Primarily,  however,  the  objective 
has  been  to  take  the  industry  viewpoints,  since  they  differ  sharply  from  those  of  department  store 
men,  and  air  them  thoroughly. 

In  place  of  recommending  that  the  floor  coverings  department  follow  any  one  or  another  of  the 
courses  of  action  urged  upon  it  by  its  critics  and  friends,  STORES  prefers  to  leave  with  management 
the  thaught  that  here  is  a  field  where  careful  sifting  of  facts  and  ideas  may  help  buyer  and  seller 
to  reach  a  better  understanding  of  one  another's  problems  than  they  appear  to  have  today. 


Price  or 
Prestige? 

A  SK  any  department  store  buyer  of  floor  coverings  to 
name  the  type  of  retail  outlet  which  represents  his 
most  serious  competition,  and  the  chances  are  five  to  one 
that  he  will  cite  the  floor  coverings  specialists.  Having 
said  that  ugly  w’ord,  he  may  then  go  on  from  there  to  add 
that  those  in  his  particular  area  are  price  cutters  of  the  least 
printable  variety,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law.  Or, 
in  any  case,  that  manufacturers  ought  to  do  something 
about  controlling  their  distribution.  In  certain  communi¬ 
ties,  the  buyer  may  report  that  the  floor  coverings  specialists 
are  good,  clean  competition— but  just  too  good  to  be  met 
successfully  within  the  framework  of  ordinary  department 
store  methods. 

Floor  coverings  buyers  who  take  their  troubles  to  their 
resources  are  likely  to  be  told  that  manufacturers  prefer 
to  deal  with  department  stores  but,  after  all,  some  of  their 
best  friends  are  specialty  shops.  In  recent  months,  buyers 
and  home  furnishings  merchandise  managers  have  been 
looking  hopefully  in  the  direction  of  top  management,  to 
see  what  help  is  to  be  had  from  that  quarter. 

Retail  Surveys.  Not  long  ago,  NRDGA’s  Home  P'ornish- 
ings  Group  conducted  a  survey  among  its  members  through 
the  Merchandising  Division.  The  report,  published  in  the 
March,  1953,  issue  of  Stores,  stressetl  the  need  for  pro¬ 
gressive  pricing,  package  deals,  and  outside  selling  to  meet 
specialty  comp>etition.  To  meet  out-and-out  price  competi¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  its  less  ethical  forms,  buyers  suggested 
that  their  resources  give  them  exclusive  lines,  and  that  their 
own  managements  give  them  some  new  basis  for  charging 
overhead  to  the  department  that  would  permit  a  lower 
initial  markon  and  let  the  department  roll  up  its  sleeves 
and  wade  into  the  price  battle. 

.More  recently.  Stores  itself  surveyed  buyers,  and  found 
many  of  them  specifically  asking  for  a  lower  required  mark¬ 
up.  The  specialist,  these  buyers  pointed  out,  can  operate 
on  33  to  38  per  cent,  whereas  they  are  required  to  obtain  40 
to  42  per  cent  initial  markon.  With  promotions  and  mark- 
downs  to  meet  competition,  department  store  results  often 
are  the  same,  in  terms  of  gross  margin,  as  if  they  had  started 


low.  Start  low  and  plan  to  meet  price  competition  all  along, 
the  buyers  argue,  instead  of  doing  wishful  thinking  and 
reaching  a  low  gross  margin  by  the  markdown  route. 

Case  Against  Low  Markon.  Not  everyone  is  willing  to  stump 
lor  the  low  markon  cause.  There  are  many  who  hold  it 
would  be  a  futile  move,  since  the  specialists  can  always 
operate  on  still  lower  expense  ratios— and  at  a  profit.  Nor 
can  markup  ever  get  so  low  as  to  meet  the  comp)etition  of 
the  boy  with  his  office  under  his  hat  and  a  couple  of  swatches 
in  his  hand,  who  sells  at  75  cents  to  a  dollar  above  his  cost. 
To  meet  price  competition  without  sacrifice  of  markup, 
the  typical  buyer  resorts  to  special  buys,  and  sometimes  is 
able  to  offer  goods  to  the  public  at  less,  according  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  than  his  competitors  pay  for  it.  The  hitch  is  that 
such  special  buys  are  usually  undesirable  colors  and  styles, 
out  of  keeping  with  the  tastes  of  the  store’s  customers. 
“Doesn’t  a  buyer  ever  wonder,’’  asks  a  manufacturer,  “why 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff?  Doesn’t  he  ever  want  to 
buy  anything  but  our  mistakes?" 

Exclusives.  Occasionally,  a  department  store  seeks  to  meet 
price  competition  by  having  a  carpet  fabric  constructed  to 
its  specifications,  to  be  offeretl  as  a  leader,  at  what  apf)ears 
to  be  a  bargain  price,  but  at  full  markup.  Trade  comments 
on  this  practice  are  expressed  with  considerable  vigor,  and 
they  tlo  not  lake  the  form  of  songs  of  praise  for  the  buyer’s 
astuteness.  In  fact,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  unethical 
practices  of  some  specialty  shops,  manufacturers  are  fairly 
certain  to  ask  how  honest  it  is  to  offer  a  cheap  substitute 
as  a  cut-price  special.  The  cheapened  line,  moreover,  often 
induces  more  price  competition  than  it  circumvents,  since 
other  stores  in  town,  without  stopping  to  check  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  will  usually  lower  their  own  next  highest 
quality  to  meet  the  price.  Or  so  the  mills  say. 

Other  floor  coverings  buyers,  when  they  want  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  simply  want  a  regular  number  in  a  manufacturer’s 
line  confined  to  them,  so  that  it  will  be  impervious  to  local 
footballing.  Manufacturers  view  this  suggestion  with  mixed 
feelings.  Some  say:  “We  can’t  afford  to  tie  up  a  number 
with  one  store  in  a  tow'ii;  we  don’t  get  enough  business  out 
of  the  city  if  we  do  to  compensate  for  our  investment  in 
national  advertising.  And  also,  when  we  advertise  a  num¬ 
ber,  our  customers  should  be  able  to  find  it  in  more  than 
one  store  in  their  city.”  Others  say:  “The  department  store 
asks  for  an  exclusive  and  buys  a  few  rolls.  If  a  floor  coverings 
store  likes  a  number,  the  owner  buys  a  hundred  rolls— and 


lie  tloesn’t  have  to  be  a  giant  to  do  it.” 

Some  makers  compromise  by  giving  the  store  a  private 
brand  on  an  item  that  others  in  the  same  city  may  lie 
tarrying  under  the  maker’s  own  name.  In  that  case,  the 
only  exclusive  lor  the  store  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  benefits 
that  may  accrue  from  the  known  brand  and  style  names! 
Department  store  men  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  can 
give  such  private  lines  enough  promotional  push  to  make 
them  successful.  .\n  (xcasional  manufacturer  will  go  along 
with  that  thinking,  even  to  seeing  the  private  brand  as  the 
department  store’s  salvation. 

A  more  typical  manufacturer  attitude  is  that  customers 
today  are  far  more  brand  conscious  than  they  were  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  and  that  it  is  futile  to  slap  private  brand  names 
on  nationally  known  carpeting.  “  I  hey’re  just  tossing  out 
any  benefit  they  could  get  from  our  advertising,  and  that’s 
their  tough  luck,  not  ours.”  To  which  one  manufacturer 
adds:  “And  when  I  see  some  of  the  ads  they  run.  I’m  just 
as  pleased  that  they  leave  our  name  out.” 

Price  Emphasis.  Many  a  gcxx!  resource  is  upset  by  what 
seems  to  the  industry  an  almost  inevitable  emphasis  on  price 
in  department  store  ads.  The  situation  gets  an  odd  twist 
when  one  realizes  that  much  of  the  bargain-basement  style 
of  advertising  is  in  behalf  of  quality  wcxil  carpeting.  Tufted 
cottons  and  rayons  that  retail  for  half  the  price  are  usually 
advertised  by  department  stores  with  emphasis  on  color 
range,  quality,  and  fashion.  (One  of  the  charms  of  pro¬ 
moting  cotton,  of  course,  is  that  the  price  per  yard  is  too 
low  to  leave  much  room  for  price  cutting!) 

Manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  carpeting  are  a  little 
startled  to  see  how  absorbed  some  department  stores  have 
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VERTICAL  DISPLAY.  Verfical  displays  let  the  customer  see  the 
assortment,  whether  or  not  the  salesman  is  ready  and  willing  to 
show  it.  Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles  (top),  mounts  samples  on 
curved  rug  arms  around  pillars,  and  puts  brand,  product,  and 
price  story  on  each  sample.  Snellenburg's,  Philadelphia  (middle), 
uses  vertical  display  to  play  up  the  Alexander  Smith  carpeting 
featured  in  its  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar  windows. 

Two  unusual  ideas  from  the  newly  remodeled  Lees  showroom 
in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  (top  left  and  bottom),  display 
complete  color  ranges  in  small  space. 
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i'lie  ail  talks  tashion,  color,  qiialily— and,  the  buyei*  s;tys, 
neatly  by-passes  the  price  cutters  and  brings  in  business. 


Ireconie  in  the  promotion  ot  $5  a  yard  cottons.  An  occa¬ 
sional  buyer  maintains  that  he  runs  price  ads  to  draw  the 
crowd  and  then  trades  his  customers  up.  Mamdacturers 
tenil  to  deride  such  claims,  citing  instances  ol  stores  that 
feature  $5  cottons  and  have  no  $1  or  S8  or  better  grades 
for  those  who  want  something  better;  they  mention  similar 
examples  in  wools,  too. 

Ruyers  who  really  do  a  trade-up  job  may  be  in  the 
minority,  but  there  are  some.  One,  for  example,  ran  an 
ad  featuring  S5.95  cottons,  but  also  illustrating  and  ile- 
scribing  other  cottons  at  S4.95,  S6.95,  S7.95  and  SI 2.95, 
and  making  passing  ment'on  of  SI 4.95  and  SI 9.95  grailes. 


Policing  the  Retailer.  Some  mamdacturers  who  try  to  keep 
their  lines  profitable  for  the  retailer  have  adopteil  a  selective 
distribution  policy:  it  keeps  their  brand  names  out  of  the 
price  wars.  In  return,  they  expect  strong  support  from  the 
retailer,  “(iive  me  an  ad,  a  wiiulow,  and  a  good  opening 
Ollier,”  says  one  manufacturer,  “and  1  ilon’t  have  to  look 
any  further  for  business  in  that  city.”  But  when  a  retailer 
buys  meagerly  and  promotes  languidly,  the  whole  iilea  ot 
selective  distribution  suffers. 

.\s  an  alternative  to  selective  distribution,  a  few  buyers 
suggest  that  mantdacturers  shoulil  fair  trade  their  proiluits. 
Most  buyers,  however,  woiilil  probably  be  content  if  the 
mills  would  simply  make  sure  that  their  lines  arc  kept  out 
of  stores  addicted  to  sharp  practice  and  away  from  hole- 
in-wall  ilealers  who  carry  no  stock  but  peilille  the  "I  cm 
get  it  for  you  wholesale”  appeal.  On  this  point,  most  of 
their  resources  will  go  along  with  them;  whether  the  mill 
sells  ilirect  or  through  distributors,  it  will  generally  lon- 
leile  that  the  legitimate  retailer  has  a  just  complaint  when 
its  line  turns  up  in  the  I  anils  of  a  fiv-l’v-night.  (Cont’d.) 


SIMPLE  PROPS,  EFFECTIVE  WINDOWS.  It  doesn't  take  expensive  props  to  make  an  effective  carpet  window— just  plenty  of 
samples  to  show  the  color  range.  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles  (left),  puts  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  and  a  great  many  color  samples 
of  carpeting  into  a  window  for  the  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar;  McHale's,  a  New  York  carpet  store  (right),  needs  only  a  couple  of 
lengths  of  fabric  and  small  carpet  samples  to  suggest  a  room  scheme. 
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DEPARTMENT  IN  A  BOX.  Here  is  a  duplicate  of  the  nylon  carpet 
sections  of  several  department  stores— a  Nye-Wait  Master  Color  Kit,  from 
which  customers  can  select  quality  and  precise  color  wanted;  all  carpeting 
is  custom-made.  Nylon  carpeting— plain,  patterned  or  hand-carved— can 
be  dyed  or  re-dyed  in  more  than  100  colors.  When  introduced  five  years 
ago,  it  was  primarily  for  institutional  use;  price  now  begins  where  fine 
wools  leave  off,  and  use  in  the  home  is  developing. 


You  can't  beat 


\ 

the  right  combination ! 


Bigelow  blends  are  "aces"  when  it  comes  to  being 
the  right  combination  of  wool  and  special  carpet- 
rayon. 

Bigelow  guarantees  their  blends  are  equal  or  supe¬ 
rior  to  all-wool  carpets  of  the  same  construction. 

They  resist  crushing,  resist  soiling,  are  as  easy 
to  clean  and  wear  as  well  as  wool  carpets.  They 
are  superior  to  wool  in  clarity  of  color  and  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality. 

And  don’t  forget,  wool  prices  won’t  be  driven 


way  up  into  the  stands  as  long  as  blended  carpets 
help  stabilize  the  industry. 

You  can  see  how  high  style,  high  quality  and 
reasonable  selling  price  all  add  up  to  make  Bigelow 
blends  the  right  combination  to  boost  your  carpet 
business. 


Next  time  you  see  your  Bigelow  salesman,  look 
over  carefully  his  entire  line  of  blends.  Then  serve 
up  a  smashing  Bigelow  display  in  your  store . . .  and 
net  yourself  .some  real  profits. 
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Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Beauty  you  can  see. . . 
qvalifY  you  con  trust . . .  since  1825 
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The 

Department  Store’s 
Place 

department  store,  everyone  admits,  has  prestige  in 
its  community.  Case  histories  and  consumer  surveys 
have  shown  that  the  customer  planning  to  buy  floor  cover¬ 
ings  comes  first  to  the  department  store;  it  is  only  after 
it  has  failed  to  show  her  something  suitable,  or  after  a 
salesman  has  failed  to  recognize  her  “Just  looking”  as  an 
invitation  to  discuss  her  problem  and  show  her  some  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  she  is  likely  to  venture  into  a  floor  coverings 
shop. 

Buyers  tend  to  blame  their  slipping  sales  on  poor  loca¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  traffic;  on  insufficient  windows;  on 
not  enough  advertising;  on  a  lack  of  skilled  salesmen. 
Manufacturers  size  things  up  differently.  VV'^ithout  under¬ 


valuing  the  imporunce  of  the  salesman,  they  place  first 
blame  on  the  department’s  merchandising  policies. 

Th«  $100;000  System.  .\t  least  one  manufacturer  is  firmly 
convinced  that  department  stores  have  developed  a  $100,000 
system  that  it  will  cost  a  million  to  get  rid  of.  But  he  insists 
that  they  must  get  rid  of  it  if  they  are  to  prosper  in  carpet 
departments.  The  system  with  which  he  takes  issue  is  any 
merchandise  budget  that  is  too  firmly  wedded  to  last  year’s 
figures.  Such  a  system  continues  to  over-emphasize  Fall’s 
importance  at  the  expen.se  of  Spring  business,  and  in  extreme 
cases  puts  the  buyer  under  pressure  to  create  a  big  day  to 
match  one  he  had  last  year.  As  proof  that  buyers  are  ham¬ 
strung  when  budgeting  is  too  rigid,  this  manufacturer  cites 
buyers  who  could  do  only  a  mediocre  job  in  department 
stores  but,  on  their  own,  and  even  with  limited  resources, 
did  many  times  the  volume. 

How  Valid  a  System?  The  success  of  men  like  these,  whose 
operations  are  completely  divorced  from  department  store 
system,  leads  sales  managers  in  the  fl(X)r  coverings  field  to 
question  the  validity  of  department  store  methods.  They 
compare  the  steady,  uninterrupted  buying  and  selling  of 
the  unsystematic  sf>ecialty  store  with  the  market  behavior 


NO  PRICE  COMPARISONS  HERE.  When  department  stores  are 


not  talking  about  fine  wool  carpeting,  their  ads  do  a  nice  job 
of  keeping  away  from  price  comparisons  and  cut-price  offers. 
Note  how  the  ads  in  this  group  talk  color,  quality,  fashion, 
value,  wear— but  not  off-price  specials! 
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of  the  department  store  buyer,  pterennially  handicapped 
because  his  stock  is  chokeil  with  promotional  remainders 
from  previous  “big  days,”  and  pterennially  eager  to  find 
something  special  for  another  big  day. 

Emphasis  on  Basics.  .Manufacturers  would  like  to  see  the 
department  store  take  a  leaf  from  the  merchandising  book 
of  some  of  the  top  specialists— a  leaf,  also,  from  the 
merchandising  policies  of  other  departments  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  They’d  like  to  see  the  floor  coverings  buyer 
select  a  few  numbers  in  which  he  has  confidence,  and  then 
demonstrate  that  confidence  by  stocking  in  depth.  A  samp¬ 
ling  of  two  or  three  widths  of  three  or  four  colors  is  not 
adequate,  they  insist,  even  when  it  is  supplemented  by 
swatches  of  additional  colors  and  a  willingness  to  spiecial- 
order  them. 

Exp«rim«nt  in  Basics.  To  take  the  discussion  of  basics  out 
of  the  realm  of  theory,  and  to  test  the  value  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  the  buying  methods  he  advocates,  the  sales 
manager  of  one  floor  coverings  company  has  persuaded  sev¬ 
eral  stores  to  work  with  him  in  an  experiment.  The  stores  in 
the  experiment  are  all  department  stores.  They  differ  from 
one  another  in  class  of  trade  and  si/e  of  store  and  city. 


but  they  have  one  thing  in  common;  each  one  should  be, 
but  for  years  has  not  been,  the  outstanding  floor  coverings 
seller  in  its  ow-n  city. 

Each  store  in  the  group  is  side-tracking  off-price  pro¬ 
motions  and  spiecial  buys  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to  build 
day-to-day  business  at  full  markup.  Each  has  a  carefully 
planned  basic  stock,  with  real  depth  of  assortment,  and 
these  basics  are  reordered  automatically,  no  matter  what  the 
budget  may  say.  Patterned  carpieting  is  carried  in  the  form 
of  room-si/e  samples  of  fast-selling  numbers.  Although  these 
represent  more  of  an  investment  than  small  cuts,  they  can 
be  sold,  just  as  they  are,  to  customers  seeking  room-size  rugs. 

The  results,  after  only  a  few  months  of  op>eration,  have 
been  spiectacular.  Sales  for  the  early  months  of  1953  were 
69  to  85  p>er  cent  ahead  of  1952  in  individual  stores.  About 
half  the  business  for  the  p>eriod  was  done  on  basics,  and  all 
of  the  volume  was  done  at  full  price,  in  the  face  of  local 
cut-price  compietition. 

Carriag*  Trad*  Blu*s.  Manufacturers  have  another  bone  to 
pick  with  the  floor  coverings  department.  They  insist  that 
some  buyers  are  afraid  of  the  top  grades  of  merchandise  and 
stop  at  price  pioints  well  below  what  their  own  customers 
are  willing  to  pay.  Carriage  trade  customers,  who  can  find 
$200  dresses  elsewhere  in  the  store,  are  allowed  to  walk 
into  such  departments  and  walk  out  with  a  purchase  of  low- 
end  merchandise,  or  with  no  purchase  at  all. 

Resources  for  better-than-medium  grades  say  buyers  are 
afraid  of  carpieting  priced  at  more  than  $10.95  or  $12.95 
a  square  yard;  one  resource  for  top  grade  carpieting  says 
that  it  does  90  p)er  cent  of  its  volume  with  spiecialty  stores, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  most  of  the  fine  department 
stores  in  the  country  among  its  customers. 

If  department  stores  are  failing  to  get  their  share  of  the 
carriage  trade’s  floor  coverings  business,  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  lay  down  these  causes;  inadequate 
assortments  in  better  grades,  promotion  and  display  poli¬ 
cies  that  trade  the  customer  down,  salespeople  who  are 
ignorant  of  merchandise  and  values. 


Cotton  Vorsus  Tradition.  Cotton  and  rayon  tufted  rug 
makers  have  introduced  a  minor  revolution  into  the  de- 
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Display  Can  Holp.  Even  when  the  department  store  has 
adequate  assortments  in  top  qualities,  it  often  loses  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  grades  because  of  its  habit  of  letting  the 
‘looker’’  walk  out.  Carpet  men  can  cite  case  after  case  of 
customers  who  sought  fine  floor  coverings  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  to  be  driven  off  by  salesmen  who  would  waste 
no  time  on  “lookers.”  Eventually,  these  customers  bought 
from  floor  coverings  stores— because  the  owner  or  salesman 
was  willing  to  show  them  merchandise,  regardless  of  how 
far  in  the  future  the  delivery  date  was  likely  to  be. 

The  typical  floor  coverings  customer  does  not  buy  rugs 
or  carpeting  frequently;  she  therefore  needs  time  to  look 
around,  see  what  is  available,  and  make  a  leisurely  choice.- 
If  the  department  is  not  staffed  with  eager  beavers,  aching 
to  turn  back  the  rugs  on  the  floor  stacks,  it  would  be  well 
to  do  what  other  departments  have  done;  make  it  easier 
for  the  customer  to  do  her  looking  without  help. 
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partinent  by  teaching  it  a  few  new  tricks  in  display.  Some 
stores  have  bought  their  cotton  samples  in  lengths  of  nine 
feet  or  more,  and  have  hung  these  samples  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  showing  an  entire  range  of  colors  together.  Other 
stores  use  smaller  samples,  but  show  them  on  upright,  free¬ 
standing  racks  that  do  not  require  customers  to  crouch 
in  order  to  inspect  the  merchandise.  Many  of  them  line 
up  small  color  samples  alongside  one  nxmi-si/ed  rug. 

Tradition’s  heavy  hand,  however,  keeps  the  department 
from  doing  anything  along  such  lines  with  wools.  I'hese 
continue  to  be  shown  in  flat  piles,  barely  above  floor  level, 
that  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  customer’s  part  to  look  for 
herself.  Rug  arms,  from  which  large  or  small  carjjets  ami 
rugs  can  be  susjiended,  are  still  rare  in  the  department 
store.  Equally  unheard  of  is  the  idea  of  overlapping  the 
various  samples  of  a  color  range,  so  that  the  entire  assort¬ 
ment  can  be  viewed  at  once.  It’s  done  in  cottons! 

Salasmanship.  Talk  about  the  need  for  improved  display- 
should  not  give  the  impression  that  anyone  considers  car¬ 
pets  a  supermarket  item,  or  thinks  that  display  alone  can 
carry  the  w-hole  burden.  It  can  carry  much  more  than  it 
does,  but  in  the  end,  the  major  burden  falls  on  the  sales¬ 
man.  Mill  men  who  have  worked  with  department  store 
salesmen  say  that  they  are  often  not  well-informed  but  are 
alw-ays  interested  and  ready  to  learn. 

.Most  buyers  say  they  have  not  enough  skilled  salesmen 
in  the  floor  coverings  department,  but  relatively  few  buyers 
say  they  have  consistent  training  programs  under  way. 
Some,  of  course,  have  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and  can 
find  time  for  regular,  carefully  planned  meetings.  There 
are  always  stores,  too,  that  present  interior  decorating 
courses,  like  that  develo|>ed  by  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
for  instance,  and  that  thus  educate  the  floor  coverings  de¬ 
partment  along  with  the  rest.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  floor  coverings  buyer  looks  to  his  resources  for  help  in 
training  his  men.  This  is  a  responsibility  that  manufactur¬ 
ers,  individually  and  collectively,  gladly  assume. 

Training  by  Resources.  Some  of  the  larger  mills  run  regular 
schools  at  their  plants,  but  say  they  find  the  department 
stores  reluctant  to  provide  the  time  and  transportation. 
(Floor  coverings  stores  have  a  better  record  here,  even 
after  allowance  is  made  for  the  prejxjnderance  of  relatives 
and  members  of  the  firm  in  smaller  organizations.) 


Not  many  seasons  ago,  the  Carjjet  Institute  brought  a 
training  scIkmjI  to  the  stores— not  literally  into  the  stores, 
’out  into  their  own  cities,  where  the  course  could  l)e  attended 
after  hours.  CAirrently,  the  Institute  has  two  young  men 
on  the  road,  who  have  been  trained  by  an  exjx-'it  to  train. 
Their  theme  is  salesmanship,  with  car|)ets  as  the  case  in 
|x)int.  In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  they  covered 
18  cities,  went  into  147  stores,  and  reached  1,')92  salesmen 
before  and  after  store  hours. 

Individual  car|>et  manufacturers  usually  train  their  own 
salesmen  to  train;  those  who  sell  through  distril)utors 
have  field  men  who  contact  accounts  and  train.  Such  men, 
naturally,  talk  up  the  line  they  represent,  but  the  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that,  even  so,  these  visits  are  all  to 
the  good;  they  teach  the  men  something  about  carpets, 
salesmanship,  and  home  decorating.  Some  of  these  men 
come  equipped  with  exhibits;  others  bring  films.  I  here 
are  also  booklets  from  manufacturers  and  training  articles 
in  the  trade  press  to  help  in  the  educational  job. 

Fashion  News.  In  the  end,  of  course,  a  large  share  of  the 
burden  rests  on  the  buyer  and  the  store.  One  really  ener¬ 
getic  buyer,  whose  department  does  much  outside  selling, 
has  mill  representatives  come  in  frequently;  in  addition 
to  whatever  they  may  do,  he  has  a  meeting  of  his  own  once 
a  sveek  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  plus  shorter 
meetings  as  often  as  he  needs  them.  • 

Buyers  look  to  management  for  help  in  the  job— particu¬ 
larly  in  paying  the  price  necessary  to  get  gocxl  men  to  train. 
They  need  help  also  in  getting  the  fashion  story  across, 
since  it  often  goes  far  beyond  floor  coverings  alone.  One 
store  handles  this  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  entire  home 
furnishings  division,  which  supplements  anything  that  the 
individual  buyers  may  do.  Other  stores  have  a  continuing 
program,  clearing  through  the  training  department,  and 
making  use  of  whatever  is  to  Ije  had  from  manufacturers’ 
representatives  who  come  into  the  store. 

One  way  to  get  the  fashion  story  across  to  the  salesmen 
is  to  see  that  important  new  merchandise  is  presented, 
promoted,  and  talked  about  to  the  store’s  customers.  To 
quote  Mrs.  Charlotte  Luckie,  fashion  director  of  Stix,  Baer 
ft  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  “Only  by  doing  this  can  we  project 
to  our  customers  that  we  are  the  store  with  the  new  ideas 
at  the  particular  price  that  the  individual  customer  is  in¬ 
terested  in.” 

Ttxlay’s  customers,  a  carjiet  mill’s  btxaklet  says,  “are 
discriminating  buyers  .  .  .  often  times  better  educated  in 
decorating  than  the  salesmen  who  wait  on  them  .  .  .  I  here 
is  a  crying  need  for  carpet  salesmen  .  .  .  who  can  meet 
ever-changing  buying  and  selling  conditions.”  .\nd  without 
such  men  in  the  Htxar  coverings  department,  the  store  >tands 
to  lose  both  sales  and  prestige.  (Continued  on  pu^e  30\ 


STEPPING  UP  SATISFACTION.  The  customer's  saiisfaciion  with  her  new 
carpet  is  stepped  up  when  she  knows  how  to  give  first  aid  to  spots,  stores 
have  faund.  Several  large  department  stores  encourage  customers  to  buy 
this  Servicemoster  spot  remover  kit,  from  Wode  Wenger  &  Associates, 
Chicago,  along  with  new  rugs.  Letter  from  store  follows  up  carpet  sale  with 
suggestion  that  kit  be  used  for  first  aid,  and  that  rug  be  sent  back  to  store 
for  professional  cleaning  at  intervals. 
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Do  You  Know 

The  Answers  f 


Wool  vs.  blend? 

Latest  color  and  style  trends? 
Which  fabric  to  recommend? 


For  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  for  a 
wealth  of  other  sales*  clinching  information, 
the  recently  stareamlined  4  day  Mohawk  Sales 
Clinic  is  an  absolute  "must.”  The  new  salesman 
as  well  as  the  experienced  "old  hand”  finds 
Mohawk’s  Sales  Clinics  packed  with  the  up-to- 
the-minute  sales  facts  that  help  him  answer  his 
customers’  questions — help  him  close  the  sale. 
The  accent  is  definitely  on  sales,  hence  the  sales¬ 
man  comes  away  armed  and  enthused  with 
fresh,  new  and  powerful  approaches  that  help 
him  sell  more  rugs  and  carpets. 

Tours,  demonstrations  and  talks  are  given  by 
trained  specialists — Mohawk’s  own  master 
craftsmen  —  all  experts  in  their  fields.  And 
every  phase  of  carpet  manufacture  is  thoroughly 
covered  in  an  interesting,  unforgettable  way 
during  the  4  day  course. 

Contact  your  Mohawk  distributor  now  for 
full  details,  including  available  clinic  dates. 
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BUILD  UP  AND  PAY  OFF.  Carpet  events,  like  the  Anne 
Mason  forums  sponsored  by  Lees,  pay  off  in  proportion  to  the 
build  up.  Part  of  the  build-up  at  Rike-Kumler's,  Dayton  (left), 
was  windows  keying  furniture,  glass,  china,  accessories,  and 
clothes  to  the  blue  rug  representing  a  "blue"  personality.  Part 
of  pay-off  for  similar  home  fashions  and  ready-to-wear  fashions 
presentation  at  Gimbel's,  Philadelphia  (below),  was  this  crowd  of 
browsers  who  came  for  closer  look  at  rugs  shown  by  Miss  Mason. 

coltons,  cotton  scatters,  cotton  hooked  rugs,  tufted  rayons, 
and  anything  not  from  conventional  carpet  looms. 

An  example  of  the  promotion  given  "cotton”  was  Foley’s 
introduction  of  Nobility,  a  tufted  rayon  by  Cabin  Crafts, 
in  Houston.  A  full  page  ad  used  two  colors  plus  black, 
illustrating  a  room  setting  and  diagramming  two  others, 
featuring  the  many  colors  available  and  the  high  pile,  in¬ 
viting  customers  to  come  and  consult  the  store’s  decorator 
on  which  color  to  choose. 

Entering  the  department,  customers  stepped  onto  a  60' 
length  of  the  new  carpeting.  Wherever  they  turned,  they 
saw  the  color  range  illustrated— in  small  squares,  in  the 
usual  "books,”  in  floor-to-ceiling  hangings,  in  samples 
draped  on  inclined  boards.  Room  settings  showed  a  cir¬ 
cular  rug  and  an  oval  one.  Results  were  said  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory. 


Report  to  Management:  Floor  Coverings  (Continued) 

Promoting  the 
Product 

"l^LOOP  coverings  departments  seeking  ideas  for  promo- 
■■■  tions  based  on  things  other  than  price  can  find  ample 


For  the  Long  Pull.  Presenting  a  high-grade  tufted  cotton, 
two  department  stores  used  different  approaches,  each  in¬ 
tended  for  long-term  interest.  At  Sibley’s,  Rochester,  cus¬ 
tomers  were  invited  to  meet  the  manufacturer’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  floor  coverings  department.  At  J.  W.  Knapp 
Company,  Lansing,  Michigan,  a  typical  ad  on  the  same 
carpet’s  wearing  qualities  featured  a  photograph  of  a  coffee 
shop  in  town  which  had  already  given  the  carjseting  as 
much  wear  as  a  family  of  four  could  give  in  20  years. 


inspiration  in  the  merchandise  itself.  New  developments  Manufacturers  Offer  Help.  With  price  competition  in  mind,  j 
come  faster  and  faster,  and  supply  the  springboards  for  some  buyers  tend  to  be  wary  of  promoting  individual  num-  j 
prestige-type  promotions  in  department  stores.  Occasion-  bers  in  wools  and  blends.  They  tie  in,  however,  with  the 
ally,  a  mill  or  a  store  may  go  off  half-cocked,  making  claims  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar  (in  April  this  year,  but  next  year  to 
that  cannot  be  substantiated.  More  often,  there  are  enough  be  held  at  the  end  of  March)  and  they  tie  in  with  Home  | 
spectacular  qualities  built  right  into  the  merchandise  to  Fashion  Time  in  the  Fall.  At  other  times,  their  institutional-  1 
provide  all  the  promotional  fuel  a  department  needs.  type  promotions  are  likely  to  be  manufacturer-sponsored.  | 

Saran,  among  the  newest  fibers  in  the  floor  coverings  field,  Gimbel’s,  in  Philadelphia,  recently  did  a  good  job  of  ] 
is  an  example.  Some  department  stores  have  already  run  tying  a  promotion  of  this  type  to  a  ready-to-wear  presenu-  | 
promotions  on  all-saran  rugs,  inviting  the  public  to  come  tion.  Using  the  Anne  Mason  forum,  by  Lees,  in  which  Miss  I 
and  see  the  new  carpeting  soiled  and  then  cleaned  before  Mason  demonstrates  how  to  key  room  schemes  to  personali-,| 
their  eyes.  Cotton  and  rayon  tufted  rugs,  too,  have  been  ties,  the  store  had  its  own  fashionist  provide  a  ready-to-wear 
the  subject  of  dramatic  demonstrations.  A  New  York  store,  showing  on  similar  lines.  Invitations  were  mailed  to  charge 
last  Fall,  introduced  a  new  rayon  tufted  rug  by  letting  customers,  and  there  was  also  newspaper  advertising, 
customers  watch  it  being  washed.  Others  have  publicized  Almost  400  people  came,  and  at  least  half  of  them  wenty 
a  maker’s  guarantee  or  demonstrated  wearing  qualities  to  on  afterward  to  the  carpet  department.  1 

individual  customers.  (The  sales  manager  of  one  tufted  ' 

line  whacks  the  pile  of  his  rugs  with  a  steel  brush  and  then  Windows  Vorsus  Ads.  Most  buyers  of  floor  coverings  feel 
draws  the  brush  across  the  face  of  the  fabric.  It’s  death  on  that  they  have  a  sufficient,  although  not  yet  ample,  schedule 
many  types  of  carpeting,  but  his  isn’t  hurt!)  of  events.  What  they’d  like  is  more  consistent  advertising, 

'  and  especially  more  windows.  One  buyer  says  that  his 

Ring  In  the  Now.  Some  of  the  most  exciting  and  carefully  windows  invariably  pull,  whereas  his  ads  pull  only  about 
planned  retail  promotions  of  the  past  year  centered  around  once  in  every  four  times.  This  is  no  indictment  of  the 
cottons— a  term  which  buyers  today  seem  to  use  for  tufted  quality  of  advertising— although  some  buyers  say  their  ads 
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price  cutting,  but  also  a  means  of  stepping  up  the  individ¬ 
ual  sale  from  rcram  size  to  wall-to-wall,  from  one  or  two 
rooms  to  the  entire  house. 

Selling  in  the  Home.  Most  powerful  promotional  approach 
of  all,  it  is  fairly  agreed,  is  to  bring  selling  into  the  home. 
The  industry  is  watching  with  delight  the  progress  of 
Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  in  this  field.  The  store  has  two 
station  wagons,  which  call  on  the  customer  in  her  home 
with  a  car  full  of  samples  from  which  to  make  her  selec¬ 
tion.  Customers  are  reported  to  love  it. 

Most  floor  coverings  departments,  however,  are  still  a 
long  way  from  following  the  Gimbel  lead.  Aliout  one  store 
in  three  of  those  surveyed  for  this  report  says  that  it  does 
outside  selling  regularly,  and  the  general  story  is  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  selling  staff  go  out  at  times  to  follow- 
through  on  a  possible  sale.  Sp>ecial  staffs  and  equipment 
for  outside  selling  are  not  yet  in  sight  for  most  departments. 
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TAKE  RUG  SALES 
OUT  OF  THAT  “DEEP  FREEZE” 
...SHOW  DELTOX 
ALL  YEAR  ’ROUND 
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gre  poorly  prepared.  It  is  probably  simply  an  indication 
that  customers,  who  shop  at  long  intervals  for  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  don’t  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  written  word. 


N«w  Approach  to  Prico.  Several  stores  have  tried  new 
promotional  approaches  to  price,  particularly  on  wall-to- 
wall  installations.  The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  is  one  of  those 
that  have  used  package  prices  with  considerable  success  on 
several  different  types  of  carpeting.  Here,  the  idea  is  to 
quote  a  single  price  that  includes  carpet,  pad  and  laying, 
rather  than  separate  prices  for  each  element.  Customer  and 
salesmen  have  but  one  calculation  to  make,  and  the  store 
has  but  one  calculation  to  check.  Moreover,  the  price  p>er 
yard  of  the  car[.>et  is  lifted  out  of  the  competitive  area. 

Another  approach  promotes  on  the  basis  of  progressive 
prices.  This  involves  lowering  the  price  per  yard  as  the 
number  of  yards  per  job  goes  up— giving  a  quantity  dis¬ 
count,  in  short.  Buyers  say  this  is  not  just  an  answer  to 


A.  Delfibre  retails  $21.98* 

B.  Woolcraft  retails  $39.95* 

C.  Delvogue  retails  $21.95* 

D.  Woolcraft  retails  $39.95* 


There's  never  a  lost  sale  . . .  with  Deltox  in  the 
store!  Think  of  it!  Here  are  crisp,  attractive  rugs 
that  blend  well  writh  m'odem  or  traditional . .  . 
yet  retail  for  under  $25.00  (popular  9'  x  12'  size). 
See  how  those  steady,  quick  Deltox  sales  add  up 
to  tidy  profits  for  you! 


Backed  by  dramatic  national  ads  appearing 
straight  through  the  Fall,  Deltox  will  make  those 
bread-and-butter  sales  for  you  in  every  season. 
Turn  those  cold  prospects  into  hot  and  heavy 
sales  by  displaying  Deltox  all  through  the  year! 


Be  It  December  or  May  ...  if  your  perspiring  ef¬ 
forts  to  push  that  wall-to-wall  sale  meet  with  a 
cold  stare  and  icy  indifference  .  .  .  it’s  Deltox 
time!  Yes,  that  customer  (who  hesitates  when 
you  quote  wool  prices)  will  be  amazed,  gratified 
and  sold  by  the  values  of  Deltox  fibre  rugs. 
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sales  message  that  hears  repeating  220  million  times 


From  Main  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
new  customers  are  getting  to  know 
the  name  of  Needletuft. 

This  season  Needletuft 
advertisements  appear  in  Life, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Time 
in  addition  to  the  foremost  home 
fashion  and  service  magazines 
totaling  an  approximate 
220  million  readership. 

The  makers  of  Needletuft  Rugs 
and  Carpets  are  out  to  get  more 
new  customers  for  YOU. 

That’s  why  this  year’s  advertising 
appropriation,  the  largest  in 
Needletuft  history,  is  pitched 
squarely  at  YOUR  customer, 
the  consumer.  That’s  why  three 
times  as  much  is  being  spent  on 
consumer  advertising  as  on  all 
trade  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  combined. 


YOU  know  the  quality 
that  stands  behind  the 
Needletuft  name, 
the  reputation  based 
upon  20  years  of  making 
fine  washable  textiles 
for  the  home.  Now  we’re 
telling  your  customers 
about  it  .  .  .  and  urge 
you  to  profit  by  our 
stepped-up  Brand  Name 
advertising  by  emphasizing 
the  Needletuft  name  in 
your  own  retail  ads. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Division  of  Cabin  Crafts,  Inc. 


For  Department  Stores — 


A  Profitable  Volume  in 
Hard  Surface  Floor  Coverings 


IT’S  a  ianiiliar  story  aiiiong  depart¬ 
ment  stores:  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
carry  hard  surface  floor  coverings,  that 
the  headaches  and  losses  outweigh  the 
chances  for  making  a  profit. 

This  point  of  view  is  challenged  by 
Armstrong  Cork  Company’s  Bureau 
of  .Nferchandising.  With  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  nationally  among  department 
stores,  and  with  some  very  convincing 
arguments,  all  pleasantly  put  forth  in 
a  new  pamphlet,  this  manufacturer 
contends  that  the  department  store 
can  utili/e  its  natural  advantages  to 
develop  a  prcjfitable  volume  in  the 
field. 

Department  stores,  says  the  publica¬ 
tion,  have  lost  their  place  as  a  primary 
factor  in  the  retailing  of  resilient  flocjr 
and  wall  items,  an  industry  that  has 
grown  approximately  115  per  cent 
since  1940.  For  the  store  that  wants  to 
regain  its  position,  .Armstrong  lavs 
down  a  nine-point  program: 

I.  Exploit  the  store’s  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages. 

2.  Employ  sjjecialized  salesmen. 

3.  Ciive  personalized  service. 

4.  Reach  customers  with  outside 
lalesmen. 

5.  Give  salesmen  an  incentive. 

6.  Employ  a  separate  manager. 

7.  Maintain  control  of  installation 
crew. 

8.  Consistently  advertise  and  dis- 
play. 

9.  Recognize  installation  as  the  meat 
of  the  l)usincss. 

Installation  Services.  “Department 
viore  success  in  resilient  flcxiring,’’  says 
the  report,  is  almost  always  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  adetjuacy  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  service  rendered.’’  Need  such  a 


service  Icjse  money?  .Armstrong  says  it 
doesn’t  have  to,  and  shows  that  only 
one  store  in  six  among  those  it  sur¬ 
veyed  actually  lost  on  installation;  the 
rest  broke  even  or  made  a  profit. 

“Rendering  a  complete  installation 
service  with  store-employed  mechanics 
is  prcjfjably  the  more  difficidt  avenue 
for  a  department  stcjre  to  take,’’  com¬ 
ments  the  b(M)klet,  adding  that  “the 
more  difficult  avenue  usually  produces 
the  most  in  worthwhile  residts.” 
Quality  installations  take  jobs  out  of 
ordinary  comjjetition,  salesmen  can 
sell  extras,  and  re|>eat  business  and 
word-of-mouth  advertising  are  gener¬ 
ated.  Little  of  this  is  to  be  had  from 
installation  by  an  outside  contractor. 
•And,  as  for  self-installed  jobs,  .Arm¬ 
strong  observes  first  that  over-the- 
counter  merchandising  is  price  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  also  that  “little  if  any 
free  word-of-mouth  advertising  results 
from  the  typical  consumer  installa¬ 
tion.’’ 

.Among  the  department  stores  re¬ 
porting  in  the  company’s  survey,  58 
|x:r  cent  offer  their  own  installation 
service,  using  their  own  mechanics. 
Job  scheduling  is  usually  done  by  the 
buyer,  who  also  follows  up  on  the 
mechanics. 

Volume-Builders.  Outside  selling  by 
men  who  specialize  in  this  type  of 
work  is  done  by  only  one  department 
store  in  every  six  reporting  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Yet  outside  selling,  says  Arm¬ 
strong,  is  a  key  road  to  volume.  “For 
every  customer  who  walks  into  the  de¬ 
partment,  there  are  ten  who  don’t,’’ 
the  pamphlet  explains— yet  the  survey 
shows  that  store  traffic  is  the  major 
source  of  business  in  most  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


To  reduce  selling  costs,  the  .Arm¬ 
strong  formula  looks  like  double-talk 
at  first:  “Pay  salesmen  more.”  .A  worth¬ 
while  commission  rate,  the  booklet  ex¬ 
plains,  gives  the  man  an  incentive  to 
move  his  sales  up  to  a  higher  bracket. 
.A  chart  shows  how  selling  costs  drop 
as  sales  and  salemen’s  compensation 
go  up  at  various  commission  rates. 
The  incentive  alone  may  not  do  the 
trick,  however;  constant  training  and 
re-training  of  men  is  also  urged. 

Management  Decisions.  .Against  the 
usual  department  store  argument  that 
“our  costs  of  doing  business  are  ux) 
high”  for  a  profit  on  resilient  floor 
coverings,  .Armstrong  lines  up  a  list  of 
<|uestions  for  management  to  ask  itself 
—questions  ranging  from  whether  or 
not  the  ilepartment  head  has  sufficient 
incentive,  to  whether  or  not  adjust¬ 
ment  policies  are  t(Mj  generous.  Stores 
are  urged  to  l(x)k  at  their  sales  in  the 
light  of  return  on  investment— in 
which  light  low-end  merchandise  sel- 
tloni  shows  up  as  well  as  the  medium 
to  higher  grades  do. 

.Armstrong  urges  a  nuxlel  strxk 
plan,  which  would  assign  75  per  cent 
to  proved  best  sellers;  15  |>er  cent  to 
sjxcial  promotions,  and  10  per  cent  to 
bargain  merchandise.  To  sjjeed  up 
turnover,  the  company  urges  concen¬ 
tration  on  best  sellers,  concentration 
on  a  minimum  numlxr  of  brands, 
and  an  effort  to  sell  what  is  in  stock, 
instead  of  selling  from  pattern  books. 
The  average  turnover  among  the 
stores  surveyed  was  3.5  for  resilient 
flooring;  it  could  lx;  five  or  better, 
.Armstrong  holds,  if  an  effort  were 
made  along  these  lines.  .And  it  should 
be  five  or  better,  the  booklet  holds, 
for  a  healthy  profit. 

Title  of  the  book  from  which  these 
ideas  and  quotes  have  been  taken  is: 
“Department  Store  Merchandising  of 
Resilient  Floors  and  Walls.”  It  is  a 
decidedly  well-written,  well-presented 
affair  of  33  pages,  and  it  is  to  be  had 
on  request  from  the  Bureau  of  Mer¬ 
chandising,  .Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  Floor  Division,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Copies  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  company  to  buyers  and 
merchandisers  of  floor  coverings,  but 
the  typical  department  store  has  many 
other  executives  who  will  enjoy  study¬ 
ing  it. 
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STENCIL  PRINTS  AND  LACQUER  PROBLEMS 


WE  generally  think  of  lacquer  as  a 
special  kind  of  paint  applied  only 
on  automobiles,  home  appliances,  fur¬ 
niture  and  all  such  things  that  require 
an  extra  hard,  durable  surface.  But 
lacquers  are  also  used  extensively  on 
textiles  either  as  a  printing  medium 
or  as  an  adhesive. 

As  an  adhesive,  these  lacquers  are 
used  in  flock  prints,  metallic  prints, 
reflective  lining  coatings  and  such 
other  effects  as  are  achieved  by  adher¬ 
ing  a  material  of  some  kind  to  fabric. 
As  a  printing  medium,  these  lacquers 
are  used  in  screen  prints,  roller  prints 
and  stencil  prints.  Stencil  printing 
has  been  particularly  troublesome  in 
drycleaning.  However,  the  problems 
it  presents  have  been  solved  by  a  new 
stabilized  product. 

What  Stencil  Printing  Is.  Stencil  prints 
are  made  by  applying  textile  lacquers 
in  a  continuous  process  through  cylin¬ 
drical  sheet  copper  stencils.  The  lac¬ 
quers  are  applied  inside  the  cylinder 
through  a  feed  trough  that  fills  each 
opening  to  the  thickness  of  the  copper 
at  the  point  of  its  contact  with  the 
fabric.  The  printed  goods  then  pass 
into  a  drying  chamber  where  the  vola¬ 
tile  components  of  the  lacquer  are 
driven  off,  leaving  the  plasticizing  oils 
to  keep  the  lacquer  supple.  Various 
formulations  of  these  lacquers  are  used 
depending  upon  the  tyf>e  of  fabric 
being  printed.  Some  machines  are 
equipped  to  print  up  to  three  colors 
at  one  time,  and  are  used  also  to  apply 
lacquer  adhesives  for  flock  printing. 

The  designs  and  patterns  achieved 
by  lacquer  printing  are  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  dye  prints  but  are  far  less 
expensive  to  produce.  A  white  polka 
dot  stencil  print  looks  very  much  the 


same  as  a  discharge  print,  except  at 
close  range,  but  the  cost  is  a  great  deal 
less.  In  addition,  a  stencil  print  has  a 
property  of  its  own  which  lends  itself 
particularly  to  applications  in  less  ex¬ 
pensive  ready-to-wear  fashions. 

Several  factors  bear  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  stencil  prints  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  hand  and  appearance,  and 
close  attention  to  detail  is  essential  to 
good  printing.  But  the  more  serious 
problem  with  these  prints  has  been 
that  the  lacquer  figures  were  affected 
by  the  solvents  used  in  drycleaning. 
The  reaction  of  the  lacquer  to  the 
solvents  caused  the  fabric  to  distort 
severely.  At  the  same  time,  the  lacquer 
became  so  brittle  that  the  designs 
would  crack  and  peel  off  when  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  straighten  out 
the  cloth. 

The  reason  this  occurred  was  that 
the  plasticizing  oils  in  the  lacquer 
were  leached  out  by  the  solvents,  after 
which  the  lacquer  would  check  and 
curl  like  old,  dried-out  house  paint. 

A  New  Process.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  im¬ 
proving  the  resistance  of  these  lac¬ 
quers  to  the  loss  of  plasticizers  in 
drycleaning  and  much  of  the  current 
production  of  stencil  printed  fabric 
is  more  resistant  to  damage  in  dry- 
cleaning  than ,  in  the  past.  But  the 
only  stencil  printing  offered  at  the 
present  time  as  completely  dryclean- 
able  is  called  “Plastique,”  a  registered 
trade  name  of  Union  Textile  Printers, 
Secaucus,  New  Jersey.  This  relatively 
new  product  has  had  good  market  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  is  enjoying  an  increasing 
demand.  The  company  has  advised 
that  they  supply  hang  tags  which 
identify  their  durably  printed  prod¬ 


ucts  and  these,  of  course,  can  be  a 
valuable  means  of  merchandising 
these  prints. 

The  greater  stability  of  Plastique 
lacquers  in  drycleaning  derives  from 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  new  type  of 
insoluble  plasticizing  oil  is  used  in  its 
formulation;  a  type  of  oil  that  fully 
accomplishes  the  requirements  of  the 
printer  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
affected  by  drycleaning  solvents.  Thus 
the  lacquer  effect  achieved  with  this 
product  remains  flexible  and  yielding 
to  the  movements  of  the  fabric 
throughout  the  life  of  a  garment. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  has  rep>orted  that  there  is  no  way 
to  satisfactorily  restore  the  flexibility 
of  the  old  typ>e  lacquer  prints  after 
they  have  been  drycleaned.  In  most 
cases,  the  Institute  advised,  the  lac¬ 
quer  has  so  badly  distorted  the  fabric 
as  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  straighten 
it  by  steam  pressing  or  other  forms  of 
finishing.  In  some  cases,  it  was  said, 
the  lacquer  print  can  be  flattened 
down  successfully  by  careful  pressing 
but  the  individual  effects  show  con¬ 
siderable  cracking  and  a  tendency  to 
peel  away  from  the  cloth. 

It  is  believed  that  this  difficulty  has 
seriously  limited  the  market  for  sten¬ 
cil  printed  garments  and  many  stores 
have  shied  away  from  stocking  such 
garments  at  all.  This  need  not  be  the 
case  any  longer,  however,  as  the  new 
Plastique  product  offers  assurance  of 
customers’  satisfaction. 

It  has  not  been  our  custom  to  men¬ 
tion  any  product  by  name  but,  to  our 
knowledge,  this  is  the  only  stencil  print 
that  is  being  offered  at  the  present 
time  as  completely  drycleanable  and 
free  of  the  difficulties  that  have  result¬ 
ed  in  customer  dissatisfaction. 
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June,  1955 


^  Sai<l  Roving  Ray,  reporter  for  the  Earmuff  Falls 
9  Gazette.  “I  came  to  town  to  gather  news,  but  nothing’s 
liappene<l  yet!  The  wliole  day’s  gone.  I’m  tirerl  and 
hot,  anil  things  are  bad  at  l>est.  I  guess  I’ll  stay  at 
Statler,  where  I’ll  really  l>e  a  guest. 


2. 


“This  Statler  room’s  a  perfec-t  place  to  spend  a  restful 
night.  It’s  large  and  airy,  fresh  and  clean — and  every¬ 
thing’s  just  right.  That  big  soft  l)ed  looks  mighty  gooil 
—the  whole  room  seems  designed  to  put  a  weary 
traveller  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 


J  “A  good  refreshing  Statler  bath  is  what  I  need,”  saiil 
J9  he.  “The  water’s  hot,  there’s  lots  of  soap — and  that 
appeals  to  me.  The  towels  here  are  extra  soft— and 
there’s  a  full  supply.  The  Statler  really  makes  an  art 
of  pampering  a  guy!” 


,  'I'hen  Roving  Ray  meandereil  down  to  have  a  Statler 
•  meal.  “What  food!”  he  cried.  “What  .service!  What  a 
super-special  deal!  I  wonder  if  the  home  folks  know 
how  great  this  Statler  is?  When  a  fellow  stays  at 
Statler,  why,  the  world  is  really  his! 


Han’t  nmwtl  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds  now  pay  more 


5. 


“I’ve  got  my  story,”  Ray  announced  when  checking 
out  next  day.  “The  Statler’s  in  the  heart  of  town — it’s 
great  in  every  way!  I’ll  bet  the  gang  in  Earmuff  Falls 
would  like  the  Statler,  too.  When  I  come  back.  I’ll  stay 
right  here — the  only  thing  to  do!” 


STATLER  HOTELS:  NEW  YOKK 
CLSVtLANO  •  ST.  LOUIS 


BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DBTBOIT 
WASHINGTON  •  LOS  ANGELES 
* 

ANOmER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  — HARTFORD 


(OPENING  SUMMER.  1954) 

Do  you  owe  yourseK  a  treat? 
Make  it  a  weekend  at  the  Statler! 
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73  Years  A  Retailer — 
Aad  Still  At  it! 


AN  DREW  COOPER,  generally 

recognized  as  the  founder  and 
prime  mover  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  is  remem¬ 
bered  by  one  NRDGA  old-timer  as 
“the  man  who  never  wanted  to  be 
president  of  anything.” 

This  picture  of  Coof)er  was  re¬ 
called  recently  by  Charles  A.  Cock, 
still  active  as  treasurer  of  Howard  & 
Barber  Co.,  Derby,  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Cock,  who  celebrates  his  90th 
birthday  this  month,  is  one  of  the 
Association’s  original  founders  and 
the  only  known  member  to  have  at¬ 
tended  its  every  annual  convention. 

C^ooper,  Mr.  Cock  recalls,  was 
head  of  a  New  York  buying  organ¬ 
ization  until  John  G.  Howland, 
proprietor  of  a  profitable  and  ex¬ 
panding  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  shoe 
store,  called  him  to  help  organize 
what  is  now  the  Howland  Dry 
Gootls  Co.  Howland  was  president 
of  the  store  and  Coojier  was  his 
right-hand  man. 

When  Cooper  started  thinking 
and  working  on  plans  for  what  be¬ 
came  the  NRDGA,  says  Mr.  Cock, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  p>ersonal 
friendship  w’ith  many  of  the  store 
executives  he  had  served  w'hile  with 
the  New  York  buying  organization. 
From  them  he  got  a  good  deal  of 
support. 

“As  for  myself,  my  principal 
claim  to  fame  during  those  early 
tlays  was  the  fact  that  I  could  travel 
from  Derby  to  Bridgeport  by  trolley 
to  discuss  things  with  Cooper,”  says 
Mr.  Cock.  “That’s  how  I  became 
closely  connected  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  NRDGA.  Cooper  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  become  vice  president, 
but  I  didn’t  feel  qualified  so  I  de¬ 
clined.” 

Mr.  Cock  also  recalls  in  some  de¬ 
tail  the  first  three  or  four  annual 


Charles  Cock,  in  refailing  for 
over  four-fifths  of  his  90  years, 
saw  the  NRDGA  born. 


conventions  of  the  NRDG.V.  “There 
were  only  about  125  delegates  at¬ 
tending,”  he  says.  “That’s  not  much 
comj>ared  to  the  6,000-7,000  we 
have  today.  All  the  delegates  to  the 
first  convention  were  men,  and  most 
of  us  were  from  New  England. 
That’s  another  thing  that  has  long 
since  changed.” 

Mr.  Cock  attended  the  first  con¬ 
vention  along  with  George  Barber 
and  Frederick  Abbott  of  his  own 
store.  The  three  were  seated  to¬ 
gether  at  a  table  for  four.  “After 
the  second  course,  a  young  reporter 
for  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  who  in¬ 
troduced  himself  as  Lew  Hahn, 
came  over  to  sit  at  our  table,”  Mr. 
Cock  remembers. 

“This  young  fellow  worked  pretty 
hard  covering  the  convention  until 
about  6  p.  m.,”  says  Mr.  Cock. 
“Then  he  excused  himself  and  went 
over  to  New'  Jersey  to  change  to 
formal  dress,  which  was  a  ‘must’  in 
those  days.”  In  1918  this  punctili¬ 
ous  “young  fellow”  was  to  become 
the  Association’s  executive  secretary 
and  for  the  next  34  years,  its  guid¬ 
ing  genius. 

The  first  convention  was  primar¬ 
ily  an  organization  meeting  and  dis- 


tussion  centered  about  plans  for 
expansion,  according  to  Mr.  Cock. 

I  he  convention  was  devoid  of  the 
frills  and  “after-events”  of  a  social 
nature,  he  says.  But  it  produced  re¬ 
sults.  Membership  and  attendance 
doubled  or  nearly  doubled  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Mr.  Cock  has  been  active  in  some 
phase  of  store  operation  for  more 
than  73  consecutive  years.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1880,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  got 
his  first  job  in  an  .\uburn,  N.  Y., 
dry  goods  store.  He  workeil  from 
6:30  a.  m.  to  9  or  10  p.  m.,  taking 
hours  off  for  three  mealtimes,  and 
was  paid  |4  per  week  to  start. 

Mr.  Cock  later  went  to  Buffalo 
to  work  for  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  and 
then  opened  a  dry  goods  store  in 
.\nsonia.  Conn.,  with  his  brother 
Louis.  The  store  was  burned  out 
in  1901.  It  was  then  that  George 
Barber  asked  him  to  “help  out”  on 
a  six-month  temporary  assignment 
at  Howard  &  Barber.  Mr.  Cock  has 
stretched  the  stop-gap  job  past  52 
years. 

Mr.  Cock  says  he  always  has  been 
an  early  riser,  and  still  reports  at 
his  desk  at  7:15  a.  m.  He  played 
golf  up  until  last  year,  when  the 
after-effects  of  a  broken  wrist  loos¬ 
ened  his  grip  on  the  club. 

Mr.  Cock  told  a  Stores  reporter 
that  he  was  quite  surprised  by  the 
honors  that  have  been  bestowed  on 
him  during  the  past  few  months. 
His  store  and  various  local  groups 
have  given  dinners  in  his  honor, 
and  fellow  merchants  in  the  Fox 
Syndicate  have  feted  him.  J.  Gor¬ 
don  Dakins,  NRDGA  executive  vice 
president,  has  given  him  a  scroll. 

“I  don’t  see  what  all  this  fuss  is 
about.  The  only  unusual  thing 
about  me,”  he  observes,  “is  that  I’ve 
lasted  so  long.” 
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•  CYCU  BH1IN6 

•  MiRCHANDISI  CONTROL 

•  SALis  Auorr 


COMPARATIVE  NET  SALES 


CUSTOMER'S  STATEMENT 


Record  the  information  from  each  of  your  sales  checks 
into  IBM  cards.  Process  the  punched  cards  through  high 
speed  IBM  accounting  machines. 

Here  is  what  you  get: 

•  A  balanced  cycle  billing  operation 
e  Neat,  uniform  bills 

e  Simultaneous  aging  of  accounts  and  bill  preparation 

e  Automatic  detection  of  overdue  accounts . . . 
automatic  notice  writing 

•  Current  Merchandise  Class  and  Price  Line  reports 

•  Analyses  of  customer  buying  habits 

e  Low  operating  costs  by  eliminating  multiple 
handling  of  sales  checks 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "IBM  Service  for  Retailers.”  For 
immediate  details,  call  the  local  IBM  office. 


aged  trial  balance 


MERCHANDISE  CONTROL 


IKTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Modben  Av«mi«,  N«w  York  22,  N.Y. 


IMPORTS  IN  THE  BASEMENT 

At  left  is  a  view  of  Bloomingdale's  new  Capri  Shop, 
which  features  Italian  imports  and  copies  of  sports¬ 
wear  and  accessories  at  low  prices  in  the  New  York 
store's  basement.  The  merchandising  experiment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  store,  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
"limited  income  does  not  necessarily  mean  limited 
taste."  Thus  high  fashion  items  are  featured  in  the 
shop  at  prices  under  $10. 

Treated  in  the  boutique  manner,  the  Capri  Shop  is 
not  elaborately  decorated.  Bright,  simple  colors  have 
been  used  and  fish  nets  from  the  display  department 
have  been  brought  in  to  add  a  bit  of  atmosphere. 
Otherwise,  the  merchandise  itself  is  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  chief  stimulus  to  buy. 


The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  9) 


Hosiery  Clinic.  Top  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  14  hosiery  companies 
took  their  places  behind  the  selling 
counters  of  John  Wanamaker’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  early  this  month  for  an  all¬ 
day  hosiery  clinic.  Customers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  come  in  and  put  their  hosiery 
questions  straight  to  the  experts,  and  a 
Wanamaker  ad  the  day  before  sug¬ 
gested  some  of  the  questions,  includ¬ 
ing  everybody’s  favorite:  “Why  don’t 
my  stockings  wear  like  prewar  nylons?’’ 

Controllers  Elect 

ALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR.,  execu- 
^  tive  controller  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  at 
the  group’s  convention  last  month.  He 
succeeds  George  W.  Hall,  of  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Other  Congress  officers  elected  are: 
Albert  H.  Kindler,  the  G.  M.  McKel- 
vey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  first  vice 
chairman:  J.  Hadley  Evans,  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  second  vice  chair¬ 
man,  and  Herbert  Schachtschneider, 
Ed.  Schuster  Co.,  Milwaukee,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


BRUCE  GIMBEl 


Blr.naru  F.  Glmbel,  alter  2G  years 
in  the  presidency  of  the  firm,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board,  a  position  last 
held  by  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  who  died  in 
1950.  Louis  Broido,  Gimbel’s  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  tlie  advisory  committee, 
and  SANfurx  Nass,  secretary-treasurer, 
was  elected  a  vice  president. 

The  reorganization  comes  just  as 
Gimbel’s  is  launching  a  national 
branch  expansion  plan;  also  as  the 
company  reports  first  quarter  earnings 
possibly  three  times  better  than  last 
year’s  on  about  the  same  volume. 


PEOPLE 

Bruce  A.  Gimbel,  who  became 
president  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  last 
month,  represents  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  his  family  in  that  post.  He  is 
39  years  old,  a  1935  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  as  a  vice  president  of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  has  been  active  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  p>olicy,  administration  and  branch 
store  planning. 


The  month  of  May  brought  two 
honors  to  Louis  Selig,  vice  president 
of  The  House  of  Fashion,  Baton 
Rouge.  He  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision,  and  in  his  home  city  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Golden  Deeds  Award,  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  to  the  “outstanding 
citizen’’  of  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Inter-Civic  Club  Council,  which 


selected  Selig  as  recipient  of  the 
award,  did  so  on  the  basis  of  his  many 
volunteer  activities  in  behalf  of  com¬ 
munity  projects.  At  a  banquet  given 
in  his  honor,  Selig  was  warmly  praised 
by  community  leaders,  and  The  State- 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate,  which 
sponsors  the  award,  said  editorially: 
"The  recognition  came  to  him  because 
of  his  unselfishness— his  willingness  to 
do  anything  for  anybody,  as  long  as  it 
was  a  good  cause,  regardless  of  the 
sponsor  or  the  recipient.’’ 

John  E.  Raasch,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  John  Wanamaker,  received 
last  month  the  1953  Honor  Award  of 
the  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Den¬ 
ver,  for  his  “unselfish  service  in  pro¬ 
viding  free  medical  and  surgical  care 
for  the  tuberculous  needy.” 

George  Farkas,  president  of  .41ex- 
ander’s.  New  York,  was  named  195S 
“Man  of  the  Year  in  Retailing”  by 
Long  Island  University.  The  award 
scroll  was  presented  by  Max  Hess,  Jr.. 
president  of  Hess  Brothers  of  Allen¬ 
town,  who  won  the  award  last  year. 

Arthur  H.  Marston,  Jr.,  was  named 
president  of  The  Marston  Co.,  San 
Diego,  last  month,  succeeding  his 
father,  Arthur  H.  Marston,  Sr.. 
whose  partial  retirement  has  been 
forced  by  ill  health. 

Cyril  Magnin  became  president  of 
Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
following  the  death  of  Joseph  Magnin. 
founder  of  the  company.  Donald 
Magnin  was  elected  vice  president. 

Herbert  L.  Seegal  was  appointed 
senior  merchandising  vice  president  at 
Macy’s,  New  York,  to  head  up  ready- 
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THi  HARVARD  REPORT 

Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1952 

Qioei  l/jou . . . 


—VITAL  STORE  EXPENSE  DATA 


Here  is  your  chance  to  get  authentic,  com¬ 
parative  facts— to  help  you  hnd  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  many  perplexing  problems.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  you  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  rising  operating  costs.  The 
solutions  to  your  problems  are  facilitated 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  operating  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  stores.  This  book  will  give 
you  that  information.  There’s  no  other 
source  like  it! 


Natural  Divisions 


•  Payroll 

•  Rentals 

•  Advertising 

•  Taxes 

•  Interest 

•  Supplies 

•  Service 
purchased 


•  Traveling 

•  Communications 

•  Repairs 

•  Insurance 

•  Depreciation 

•  Professional 
services 

•  Unclassified 


By  Functional  Divisions 

•  Administrative  •  Publicity 

*  Occupancy  •  Buying 

*  Selling 


With  Sales,  Merchandising  and  Profit  Data 
all  classified  by  sales  volume  groups  of  department  and  specialty  stores 
and  a  complete  section  on  productivity  and  output  per  man  hour 


REGULAR  PRICE,  $5 

PRICE  TO 

NRDGA  MEMBERS,  $4 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new  Harvard  Report— 

“Operating  Residts  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores.” 

□  Member  Price,  $4.00  □  Non-Member  Price,  $5.00 

Name . Store . 


Street . City,  State . 

3%  Sales  Tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
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New  NRDGA  responsibilHies  for  both. 


to-vvear,  intimate  apparel,  millinery, 
shoes  and  fashion  accessories.  He  was 
formerly  vice  president  of  Thalhimer 
Brothers,  Richmond. 

At  Fowler,  Dick  8c  Walker,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  John  Price,  Jr.,  last 
month  became  general  merchandise 
manager.  Price  had  been  head  of  the 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  unit  of  Fedway 
stores,  the  first  of  the  chain.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  Byrne,  now  with  Genung’s, 
New  York. 

Franklin  P.  Williams  succeeded 
Daniel  C.  Fisher,  who  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  Williams  has 
been  a  vice  president  of  the  finn  since 
1917. 

Llewellyn  Harries  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  at  L.  Bamberger 
8c  Co.,  succeeding  Helen  Halvorsen, 
who  resigned.  Harries,  a  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  has  also  been  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Burdine’s,  a  post  he 
left  to  join  the  McCall  Corporation. 
Recently  he  has  operated  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  merchandising  consultant. 

Clifton  O.  Overcash  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  personnel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  for  Lit  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  has  been  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  Gimbel’s,  New  York.  At  Lit’s 
he  succeedes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Daw¬ 
son,  who  resigned  last  month  to  be¬ 
come  managing  director  of  the  new 
Oppenheim  Collins  store  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  John  J.  McCarthy,  who  has 
been  training  director  at  Gimbel 
Bros.,  Inc.,  and  most  recently  conduct¬ 
ing  management  surveys  for  the  cor¬ 
poration,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co. 

Reeves  Wetherill  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  director  of  public  relations  for 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

Estelle  M.  Karpf  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  member  relations  ilirector  of 
the  NRDGA,  to  handle  an  expanded 
membership  program  as  well  as  the 
regular  activities  of  the  .Membership 
Division  in  its  relations  with  member 
stores  and  organizations. 

Miss  Karpf,  who  has  been  assistant 
manager  of  the  Personnel  Group  since 
1948,  succeeds  Robert  J.  Mayer  in 
the  membership  post.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  results  from  Mayer’s  recent  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  position  of  assistant  to 
J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Association.  Mayer  is 
also  public  relations  director  of  the 
NRDGA,  and  will  continue  to  handle 
that  activity. 

A  graduate  of  Hunter  College,  Miss 
Karpf  tlid  gratluate  work  at  Columbia 
in  business  and  personnel  administra¬ 
tion.  .She  spent  two  years  with  the 
War  Department  developing  training 
programs  for  civilian  personnel  and 
was  assistant  to  the  personnel  director 
at  I.  Miller  8:  Sons,  Inc.,  before  joining 
the  NRDGA  staff. 

.\11  retailing  was  saddened  last 
month  by  the  death  of  H.  1.  Klein- 
HAUs,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  head  of  his  own  retail  con¬ 
sultant  service.  Kleinhaus,  in  his  14 
years  with  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
did  much  to  perfect  the  statistical  and 
accounting  tools  of  the  trade,  and  was 
responsible  for  more  than  one  new 
and  progressive  concept  of  operations. 
•Among  these  was  LIFO  for  retail  use. 
Within  the  past  year,  working  as  a  con¬ 


sultant  to  the  C^lontrollers’  C^onguss, 
he  developed  a  new  system  of  dep.irt- 
mental  breakdowns  for  the  annual 
Report  on  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results.  This  pub¬ 
lication  itself  had  develo|jed  to  its 
|)resent  importance  under  his  guid¬ 
ance.  Kleinhaus  was  an  all-around 
merchant  of  long  exfjerience  before  he 
joined  the  NRIKiA  staff  in  I9.H0;  he 
was  also  an  author,  teacher  and  lectur¬ 
er.  In  his  recent  years  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  consultant  his  work  took  him  all 
over  the  U.  S.  and  into  Canada;  he 
had  devoted  friends  everywhere. 

PROMOTIONS  and  SALES  AIDS 

Simplified  Selling.  Complete  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Self-Selection  Packaging 
and  Fixturing  Conference  held  in 
April  by  the  NRDGA  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  60-page  bound  volume.  Price 
to  NRDGA  members  $3.00;  to  non¬ 
members  $5.00. 

Display  Workshop.  The  Second  .An¬ 
nual  Retail  Display  Workshop,  to 
be  held  June  15-17  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  feature  lectures  by  12  ex¬ 
perts  from  such  fields  as  architecture, 
display  manufacture  and  research, 
lighting,  color  analysis,  retail  sales 
promotion  and  window  display,  |K)int- 
of-purchase  advertising  and  display 
fabrics. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  University’s 
School  of  Retailing  and  the  NRDGA, 
the  Workshop  is  designed  as  an  inten¬ 
sive  professional  training  course  for 
persons  already  in  display  work. 

Public  Service  Ads.  Retailers  have  the 
opportunity  to  jierform  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  by  sponsoring  advertisements  in 
their  local  newspapers  on  behalf  of 
CARE  for  Korea,  forest  fire  preven¬ 
tion,  better  schools  and  blood  banks. 
.Ad  mats,  in  all  sizes  from  50  to  1000 
lines,  are  available  free  of  charge  from 
The  .Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  25 
W.  45  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Art 
work  and  copy  are  professionally  c'ffec- 
tive  and  will  attract  the  eyes  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  readers.  Space  is  provided  on 
each  ad  for  the  name  of  its  sponsor. 

Home  Fashion  Time.  Furniture  and 
home  furnishings  promotion  will 
move  into  high  gear  in  the  Fall  when 
the  nationwide  celebration  of  “Home 
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Fasliion  Time”  takes  place  September 
24-0(tober  3.  This  year’s  slogan  will 
be  ‘‘Make  the  home  of  your  dreams 
come  true  .  .  .  nowl” 

New  fashions  for  the  home  will  be 
publicized  via  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television  and  promotions  by 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  Planning 
guides,  promotional  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  kits  and  other  selling  aids  are 
available  from  the  National  Retail 
Fi'RNUTire  As.sot:iATioN,  666  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Anniversary  for  Microfilm.  The  Rec:- 
oRDAk  Ck)RPORATioN  this  year  cele¬ 
brates  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  microfilming  to  commer¬ 
cial  use.  First  used  in  banks,  the 
record-keeping  device  now  saves  space 
and  lime  for  over  65  different  indus¬ 
tries,  according  to  Recordak. 

The  use  of  film-recording  devices  in 
the  department  store  field  for  credit 
transactions  is  now  more  or  less  stand¬ 
ard  procedure. 

Stay  Healthy  with  Hosiery.  A  sorely- 
needed  selling  }x>int  to  offset  the  sum¬ 
mertime  “bare-leg  trend”  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  women  may  be  found  in  a  report 
of  the  National  Foot  Health  Coun¬ 
cil.  Rockland,  Mass.  Stating  that  foot 
troubles  are  “on  the  increase”  in  the 
United  States,  the  report  claims  that 
1,700  out  of  1,724  dcKtors  advise 
against  going  without  hosiery  in  the 
summer  months.  Outgrown  hosiery, 
said  l,(»00  of  the  dcKtors  surveyed,  can 
prcxluce  serious  foot  defects  in  chil¬ 
dren.  .Mothers  are  advised  to  make 
certain  that  children’s  socks  are  always 
at  least  a  half  inch  longer  than  the 
ftx)t,  even  though  it  may  mean  dis¬ 
carding  hosiery  that  is  still  wearable  in 
other  respects.  F'or  adults,  the  report 
says,  hosiery  is  necessary  at  all  times  to 
protect  the  foot  from  possible  infec¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
insides  of  shoes  clean. 


50  Successful  Displays.  I'he  Point- 
OF-PrRc;HASE  .'\dvertlsl\g  Institite, 
16  E.  43  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  V'.,  an¬ 
nounces  publication  of  50  case  histor¬ 
ies  of  retail  displays  which  prcjved 
their  superiority  through  actual  sales 
results  at  the  point  of  sale.  Handsome¬ 
ness  or  novelty  were  not  considered 
by  a  panel  of  judges  when  the  displays 


Want  to  get  your  selling  story  across  with  visual  “sock”?  Racking  your 
brain  fur  a  display  that'll  really  merchandise  your  product,  speed  up 
sales,  and  make  stock  readily  available?  No  matter  what  your  problem, 
DECOR ATI\  E  DISPLAYS  has  the  answer!  Draw  from  our  great  reser¬ 
voir  of  exi>erience  with  America's  top  merchandising  names.  We'll  l>e 
happy  to  consult  with  you.  create  and  design  a  unit,  tailor-make  a  model 
to  your  particular  needs,  and  help  you  move  merchandise  speedily  and 
dramatically.  Why  not  call  on  us  now?  No  obligation,  of  course. 


De«*orativ«  Displays 

Built  It  For  Bates!  It  enables 
Bates  to  show  a  wide  range  of  dis¬ 
play  —  8  bedspreads  on  sloping 
shelves,  plus  two  others  on  a  bar. 
Stock  is  kept  below.  C'olor  trans¬ 
parencies  show  color  schemes. 


Another  Display  Prob¬ 
lem  Solved  by  Decorative 
Displays!  Free-standing 
unit  shows  customers  how 
to  use  Bates  fabrics.  Color 
transparencies  show  made- 
up  dresses,  while  roller  un¬ 
der  trademark  Hashes  sell¬ 
ing  points  of  fabrics. 


4uBt  a  few  of  our  elleiitii:  .Sessions Clock  •  A.S.  Beck  •  Adam  Hats 
General  Electric  *  Crawford  Clothes  *  I’lynioiilli  of  Boston 

decorative 

displays 

57-57  63rd  Street,  Maspeth  78,  N.  Y.  EVergreen  6-0400 
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Planning  a  self-service  Christmas  Card  Shop  is  made  easy  wHh  Norcross  scale  models,  introduced  last  month. 


And  this  is  Hallmark's  self-service  department  in  miniature,  escalator  landings  and  alll 


were  chosen  tor  showing  in  the  “Hall 
of  Fame”  at  the  recent  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  POPAI  Symposium  and  Exhibit 
in  Chicago.  Instead,  they  were  judged 
on  their  sales  success:  the  case  history 
for  each  display  tells  the  selling  prob¬ 
lem,  the  solution  worked  out  and  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  of  the  results  obtained. 

Copies  of  the  book  can  be  had  by 
sending  one  dollar  to  J.  K.  Gould,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  POP.-M. 

Portfolio  of  Plans.  To  assist  in  the 
layout  of  Christmas  Card  shops, 
Norcross  has  worked  out  two  kinds  of 
help  for  department  stores.  One  is  a 
portfolio  of  plans,  photographs  and 
blueprints  which  can  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest.  This  shows  how  to  make  func¬ 
tional  fixtures  for  each  classification 
of  Christmas  shop  merchandise,  so 
that  good  display  and  ample  stock 
space  will  be  provided.  Of  especial  in¬ 
terest  is  a  desk-like  table,  at  which  cus¬ 
tomers  sit  to  select  personalized  greet¬ 
ing  cards.  As  the  season  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  wanes,  each  desk  in  turn  is 
folded  back  on  its  hinged  top,  and  the 
fixture  becomes  a  table  suited  to  other 
goods. 

The  second  help  is  designed  to  assist 
in  planning  the  layout  of  an  actual 
department.  It  consists  of  two  tiny 
scale  models  of  departments,  complete 
to  the  last  detail,  that  show  how  the 
fixtures  can  be  arranged  in  a  self-selec¬ 
tion  or  self-service  shop.  Cash  regist¬ 
ers,  entrances,  exits,  shopping  baskets, 
and  even  carry  bags  are  all  in  their 
recommended  positions.  They  can  be 
seen  at  the  firm’s  offices,  244  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16. 


Scale  models  of  self-service  greeting 
card  departments  also  can  be  seen  at 
the  Kansas  City  and  New  York  offices 
of  the  Hallmark  Greeting  Card 
Company.  These  “stores-in-miniature” 
can  be  disassembled  and  rebuilt  to 
specification  in  order  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  retailer  requirements.  In 
addition  to  complete  self-selection  en¬ 
closures,  planning  equipment  includes 
scale-model  merchandisers,  shopping 
basket  bins,  escalator  landing  stations 
and  check-out  desks. 

Fixtures  and  other  equipment— in 
either  finished  or  blueprint  form— are 
available  from  Hallmark. 

Carpet  Bazaar  Sets  Record.  News  of 
possible  interest  to  department  stores 
is  at  hand  in  a  release  from  the 
Carpet  Institute,  which  has  just  com¬ 


pleted  promoting  the  1953  Carpet 
Fashion  Bazaar.  In  assessing  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  fifth  annual  nationwide  pro¬ 
motion  (6000  participating  stores,  five 
and  one-half  million  lines  of  local 
newspaper  advertising),  the  Institute 
points  out  that  furniture  and  specialty 
stores  accounted  for  90  per  cent  of 
participating  retail  outlets  while  de¬ 
partment  store  participation  dropped 
from  15  pier  cent  to  10  per  cent.  Off- 
price  advertising  decreased  to  a  mere 
two  per  cent  of  total  linage,  as  against 
10  per  cent  in  1952,  the  Institute  said. 

Copies  of  "Declaration"  Available. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation 
announces  that  copies  of  Arthur  Szyk’s 
famous  illustrated  reproduction  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indepiendence  are  now 
available.  The  lithograph  is  particu¬ 
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iarly  suiuble  for  use  in  Fourth  of  July 
displays.  Requests  should  be  addressed 
to  the  New  Canaan  Art  Publishing 
Co.,  245  E.  60  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Costs  are  $10  for  30"  by  24"  size;  $5 
for  20"  by  16". 

Reproductions  were  awarded  to  first 
prize  winners  in  the  1952  National 
Non-Partisan  Register  and  Vote  Com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Foundation. 

Appliance  Promotion.  The  Hotpoint 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  making  available  to 
dealers  colored  movie  trailers  and 
black  and  white  television  spot  com¬ 
mercials  for  promoting  its  line  of 
white  goods.  There  are  13  different 
films  available,  each  covering  one  ap¬ 
pliance  and  lasting  26  seconds  for  the 
55  mm.  trailers  and  20  seconds  for  the 
16  mm.  television  spots. 

Wollpopor  Selection  Made  Easy.  The 

choosing  of  wallpaper  patterns  and 
colors  has  been  made  “as  simple  as 
A-B-C”  with  the  use  of  “decorating 
centers,”  according  to  their  manufac¬ 
turer,  United  Wallpaper,  Inc.  of 
Chicago.  The  “centers”  have  been  in 
use  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  have  already  proved  successful 
with  both  retailers  and  customers, 
claims  United.  A  self-service  opera¬ 
tion,  the  “centers”  are  nothing  more 
than  desks  holding  wallpaper  sample 
books.  The  need  for  a  sales  person’s 
help  is  eliminated,  however,  since  dis¬ 
play  matter  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
desk  includes  color-  and  pattern¬ 
matching  charts,  preferred  wall  back¬ 
grounds  for  different  rooms  and  other 
helpful  details.  Each  desk— they  are 
available  for  both  the  “United”  and 
the  “Nancy  Warren”  lines— takes  less 
than  seven  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  has  many  attractive  features  for 
customer  comfort  and  ease  while  mak¬ 
ing  selections. 


in  idea  filled  pictures. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
inspiring  booklet.  Address  Dept.  S-6. 


In  Lytton’s  Evergreen  Park  you  see  the  newest  merchandising 
developments  in  retailing.  Open  selling  .  .  .  self-selection 
.  .  .  impulse  sales  ,  .  .  related  item  sales  ...  all  are 
used  to  obtain  a  new  high  in  productivity  at  Lytton’s.  This 
new  booklet  shows  how  Grand  Rapids  designers  and 
FLEXTURES  have  helped  Lytton’s  achieve  their  goals,  and 
can  help  you  achieve  yours.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


letter  Writing  Week.  The  writing 
paper  industry’s  annual  promotion  of 
personal  correspondence  will  take 
place  October  4-10  this  year,  when 
National  Letter  Writing  Week  will  be 
observed.  For  the  first  time,  Canada 
will  hold  its  Letter  Writing  Week  con¬ 
currently  with  the  United  States.  The 
promotion  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Paper,  Stationery  &  Tablet  Manu- 
factihers  Association,  New  York. 


,  exclusive  with  Grand  Rapids 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2  ,  MICHIGAN 


FlGitufM  inopRMi  pPR^iwWWIy  •!  IRAC#  mi  pRcfRim*! . . .  th#  wWtil  lnii*idMAllt| 

intf  froalMt  ctavtrUkimy  a««r  afltrtd  in  stnr*  tqniFRinnt  at  mais  srnduend  Rrlitt. 


NEW.TOIK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSIUI6H  •  MEMPHIS  •  lOSANGElES  •  POITIAMO 
Manufactured  in  Australia  under  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  ltd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 


stores 


O  0^ 


ORDER  NOW! 

1 953  Edition  —  ofF  the 
press  in  a  few  days! 


erchandising  and 


perating 


esults  of  Departmentized  Stores 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  your  store’s  operating  results  against  national  averages  and 
make  plans  to  meet  or  beat  them  this  year!  The  MOR  provides  you  with  the  standards 
that  make  these  comparisons  possible.  It  brings  you  the  answers  to  questions  such  as: 

•  What  was  the  average  departmental  and  storewide  markon  and  gross  margin  last  year? 

•  How  fast  did  merchandise  move  in  various  departments? 

•  What  was  the  average  dollar  volume  of  sales  per  square  foot  of  selling  space? 

•  How  much  profit  was  eaten  up  by  stock  shortages? 

•  What  percentage  of  sales  went  into  salespeople's  salaries?  Netvspaper  costs?  Delivery 
expenses? 

The  MOR  gives  you  figures  that  answer  these  and  many  more  vital  questions  for  109  sell¬ 
ing  departments  and  total  store  in  each  of  eight  sales  volume  groups.  It  also  brings  you 
departmental  stock-sales  ratios,  middle  range  tables  showing  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
of  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  reporting  stores,  analysis  of  1952  publicity  expenses,  and 
selected  data  by  Federal  Reserve  Districts. 

Order  your  copy  today  to  insure  pronqit  delivery  upon  publication!  Fill  out  the  form 
below  and  rush  it  to:  Controllers'  Congress,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  \. 


PIsate  send  rne . copies  of  the  1953  MOR  os  soon  os  it  is 

off  the  press. 

NAME  . 

FIRM  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY .  STATE . 

Prices  —  $6.50  for  NRDGA  members  ($6.00  per  copy  in  quantities  of 
10  or  more);  $10.00  for  non-retailers;  $15.00  for  non-member  retoilers. 
(Add  Sates  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders.) 

Make  checks  payable  to:  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


TO  ORDER  TODAYI 
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_ Books _ 

RtTAlLINC;  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICES  By  Paul  L.  Brown 
and  William  R.  Davidson;  The 
Ronald  Press  Co.;  New  York;  726 
pp.;  S6.()0. 

WRITING  a  textbook  on  retailing 
or  some  other  similar  held  in 
whidi  there  can  be  little  or  no  substi¬ 
tute  lor  actual  working  experience  is 
a  formidable  task.  All  too  often,  such 
attempts  fall  flat;  they  emerge  dry,  un¬ 
interesting  and  seemingly  unrelated 
to  the 'realities  they  seek  to  explain. 
This  new  work,  designed  primarily  as 
a  text,  is  an  exception. 

The  authors  have  approached  the 
vast  topic  of  retailing  from  the  man¬ 
agement  point  of  view.  The  what  and 
the  how  of  retailing  practices  and 
principles  are  always  supplemented 
with  the  important  why.  Thus,  the 
student  of  retailing  iloes  not  become  a 
distant  onlooker,  learning  his  subject 
by  rote.  He  studies  pricing  principles 
and  buying  techniques,  for  example, 
from  every  angle,  good  as  well  as  bad, 
with  the  aid  of  concrete  illustrations. 
Then  he  is  shown  how  each  principle 
and  technique  is  related  to  the  whole 
of  retailing,  again  with  the  concrete 
examples.  At  no  point  are  generalized 
precepts  handed  along  in  a  neat  pack¬ 
age,  to  be  memorized  without  tpies- 
tion. 

.\s  a  compendium  of  retailing  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices,  the  book  can  be 
of  great  value  to  persons  already  in 
the  business.  Its  range  is  exhaustive, 
covering  everything  from  the  legal, or¬ 
ganization  of  a  store  to  time  and  mo¬ 
tion  studies  in  the  credit  department. 
The  authors  write  clearly  and  compre¬ 
hensively,  making  gocxl  use  of  the 
large  masses  of  statistical  data  cm  re¬ 
tailing  which  are  available. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  book  is  its  freshness.  Such  con¬ 
temporary  topics  as  simplified  selling, 
branch  operations  and  centralized 
merchandising  receive  full  treatment- 
in  respect  to  grocery  and  variety  chains 
as  well  as  to  department  stores.  Medi¬ 
um  and  smaller-sized  stores  receive 
considerable  attention. 

No  particular  axe  is  being  ground 
here.  Rather,  the  authors  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  calm,  realistic  and  useful  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  whole  field  of  retailing. 


Meeting  Store  Requirements! 


''I'HRIFTY,  practical  work  producing  tables  installed  in  any 
^  number  of  sections.  Can  be  “added  to”  as  hand  finishing 
department  expands.  Beautifully  finished.  Sturdily  constructed, 
hardwood  top,  steel  frame  and  leg.  These  tables  ACTUALLY 
PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  through  increased  prcxluction,  better 
work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seamstress  or  tailor.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature.  Dept.  ,S6. 


U.KSTtIN 

COMPAMV 


Leading  .stores  all  over  the 
I'nited  States  have  found  this 
machine  extieinelv  simple  to 
operate  .  .  .  highly  flexihic  .  .  . 
and  efficiently  useful  on  all 
types  of  materials.  F.(|iiip|)ed 
with  trimmer  for  trimming  off 
surplus  material  as  rihlN>n  is 
l>eing  applieil  to  garment. 
Write  for  dcsciiptive  literature. 


STEIN 

COMBINATION  RIBBON 
SEWING  MACHINE  FOR 
ALTERING  HEMS 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

ais-aas  W.  Vam  Bmrmm  Strmmt  .  .  ChUmw  7,  lUimmU 


STORES 


EXPERTS 

DECLARE: 

•  irs  A  BIBLE! 

"The  NRDGA's  Men's  Clothing  Manual 
is  a  monumental  job.  Impossible  to 
measure  the  service  this  book  has  done. 
Could  be  the  'Bible'  of  the  industry." 

—  Dr.  N.  F.  Nermand,  lit  Bret.,  Philadelphia 

•  IT'S  A  TRAINING  MANUAL! 

"May  I  compliment  you  on  this  book. 

I  am  not  given  to  idle  praise  —  when  I 
say  it's  a  contribution  ...  I  mean  iti" 

—  Arthur  W.  Eimtoin,  State  Callege, 
Penmylvania 

•  IT'S  FOR  THE  OLDER  BUYER 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  NEW! 

"There  is  a  real  spot  for  this  work,  and  | 
a  wealth  of  information  in  it  that  will 
serve  the  older  buyer  as  well  as  the 
neophyte." 

—  Albert  D.  Higgint,  Jacktanville,  Flarida 

•  IT'S  TREMENDOUS! 

"I  just  completed  reading  the  Men's 
Clothing  Manual.  I  think  you  have 
done  a  tremendous  job." 

—  Marten  Stork,  Arkwright,  Inc. 

NRDGAs  ^£1^,5 

CLOTHING 

MANUAL 

Now  in  its  second  printing— 

GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW! 

Member  price:  $3.75  —  Nan-Member:  $6.00 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 

Check  attached.  Bill  me. 

NAME 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY.  STATE . 

Add  $%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  N.  Y.  C. 


EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

Vertical  Materials  Handling.  Among 
suggestions  offered  by  Otis  Elevator 
Company  for  improved  vertical  ma¬ 
terials  handling,  at  that  company’s 
booth  at  the  Materials  Handling  Ex¬ 
position  in  Philadelphia,  are  these: 
Provide  loading  space  near  elevator, 
so  that  neither  elevators  nor  fork-lifts 
are  required  to  wait  for  one  another; 
instead,  let  loads  accumulate  near  the 
elevator.  Install  faster-opening,  bi¬ 
parting,  power-operated  doors.  If  ele¬ 
vator  has  door  only  at  one  end,  con¬ 
sider  a  second  door  to  provide  choice 
of  loading  areas  and  thus  avoid  bottle¬ 
necks.  Save  time  with  automatic  con¬ 
trols  and  self-leveling  devices.  Con¬ 
sider  other  means,  such  as  dumbwait¬ 
ers,  for  carrying  small,  light,  and  fre¬ 
quent  loads.  Base  elevator  use  on 
complete  survey  of  materials  handling. 

Portable  Wireless  Intercom.  A  port¬ 
able  wireless  phone  that  weighs  less 
than  five  pounds,  that  can  be  plugged 
into  standard  light  switches,  and  that 
is  said  to  carry  sound  more  than  two 
miles,  is  announced  by  Feiler  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Mfg.  Co.,  8026  N.  Monti- 
cello  .Avenue,  Skokie,  Ill.  Called  Port- 
A-Phone,  the  device  is  recommended 
by  its  makers  for  such  store  uses  as 
inventory  taking,  floor-to-stock-room 
communication,  note-taking  from  re¬ 
mote  points,  conferences,  and  other 
situations  requiring  inter-office  com¬ 
munication.  Manufacturers  say  it  re¬ 
quires  no  wires  or  installation,  works 
on  AC  or  DC,  and  uses  less  current 
than  a  light  bulb. 

Vizusell  Introduction.  To  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  general  trade  on  June  17 
is  the  Vizusell  system,  announced  by 
the  L.  .A.  Darling  Company,  Bronson, 
Michigan,  as  a  method  of  getting  more 
merchandise  in  view  for  easy  self-selec¬ 
tion  and  organized  mass  display.  Viz¬ 
usell  is  described  by  its  makers  as 
metal  merchandising  equipment  that 
will  be  usable  on  existing  walls,  count¬ 
ers,  tables,  islands,  or  on  new  installa¬ 
tions.  Catalogues  from  L.  A.  Darling 
Company  on  request. 

Color  Reflector  Lamps.  From  General 
Electric  comes  the  announcement  of 
new  reflector  lamps,  in  six  different 
colors,  which  do  not  require  color 


caps;  instead,  GE  says  they  have  jier- 
manent  color  filters  baked  on  their 
five-inch  faces.  By  combining  colors 
and  diluting  with  white,  almost  any 
wanted  color  is  obtainable,  the  makers 
say.  Lamps  are  150-watt,  and  are 
priced  at  |1.85  to  $2.10  each,  plus  tax, 
depending  on  the  color  chosen. 

Guide  to  Turntables.  A  new  19-page 
article  on  turntables,  telling  how  to 
distinguish  the  various  types  and  how 
to  choose  those  best  suited  to  special 
purposes,  is  offered  by  Gale  Doro¬ 
thea  Mechanisms,  81-01  Broadway, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Written  by  the 
company’s  sales  manager,  Ed  Burnett, 
the  article  is  available  on  request. 

Aluminum  Cleaner,  Protector.  To 

clean  and  protect  aluminum  and 
stainless  steel  surfaces,  the  Lumin 
Sales  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  announces  two  new 
products,  Lumin  Cleaner  and  Lumin 
Wash.  Manufacturer  says  their  use  on 
aluminum  has  been  approved  and  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  Leaflets  describing 
prtxlucts  are  offered  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


Traffic  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


manager  of  the  service  building  for 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  stressed  the  need  for  top  manage¬ 
ment  to  define  its  requirements  realis¬ 
tically  in  regard  to  the  speed,  volume 
and  quality  of  work  it  expects  from 
the  receiving  and  marking  operation. 
To  be  used  effectively,  research  in  the 
Uaffic  department  must  have  direc¬ 
tion.  An  attack  on  the  problem  of 
quality  control  can  go  to  waste  if  man¬ 
agement  is  interested  primarily  in 
speed.  Serber  also  warned  his  listeners 
that  “research  implements  policy— and 
it  may  provide  the  basis  for  formulat¬ 
ing  policy— but  it  does  not  determine 
policies.” 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  traffic 
managers  performing  both  as  oper¬ 
ators  and  as  executives.  As  the  former, 
they  are  responsible  for  recognizing 
and  meeting  problems;  as  executives, 
they  must  continuously  refine  and  iro- 
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prove  their  ojierations  through  “cre¬ 
ative  thinking.”  In  this  light,  they 
eouUl  best  ask  themselves  questions  to 
determine  what  functions  can  be  elim¬ 
inated,  what  activities  can  be  simpli¬ 
fied  and  what  arrangement  of  work 
How  t  an  produce  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Serber  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  cooperative  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  traffic  managers  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  work  of  the  Fraffic  Group’s 
newly  formed  Receiving  and  Marking 
Committee  in  this  respect.  The  first 
project  of  that  bcxly  is  the  distribution 
of  a  questionnaire  on  the  cost  of  mark¬ 
ing  soft  goods.  It  is  only  one  of  many 
fields  of  study  that  can  be  entered  into 
by  the  committee. 

Other  projects  down  for  future  in¬ 
vestigation  include  vendor  relations 
with  reference  to  department  and 
order  number  information  on  cartons, 
spot-checking  and  non-checking,  paper 
work,  over-all  time  and  productivity 
standards  for  the  processing  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  branch  store  receiving  and 
marking,  control  of  the  age  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  marking  rooms,  and  so 
forth. 

Imports.  Albert  Burin,  president  of 
the  Globe  Shipping  Co.,  N.  Y.,  raised 
the  questions  of  tariff  reduction  and 
customs  simplification  in  a  speech  on 
import  procedures.  He  deplored  the 
“step-children”  condition  of  import 
activities  in  department  stores  today 
and  proposed  a  general  expansion  and 
increased  importance  of  import  de¬ 
partments.  Another  proposal  advanced 
by  Burin  was  that  a  reliable  and  effi¬ 
cient  freight  forwarder  abroad  could 
do  much  to  improve  import  transac¬ 
tions  for  department  stores  in  this 
country.  He  also  expressed  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  department  stores  would 
benefit  from  an  expansion  of  free  trade 
and  an  abandonment  of  the  “Buy 
American”  campaign. 

Delegates  to  the  three-day  traffic 
conference  heard  speeches  by  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  the  president  of 
Goldwater’s,  Phoenix  department 
store,  and  Representative  K.  F.  Clardy 
of  Michigan,  who  is  a  motor  carrier 
executive  and  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission.  Senator  Goldwater’s  speech 
was  reported  in  the  May  issue  of 
SlORES. 


store. •• 

INEFnCIENT???" 


Your  store  looks  like  a  million,  but  in¬ 
efficient  sales  handling  can  be  costing 
you  thousands.  This  may  not  be  ap¬ 
parent,  but  it’s  still  a  costly  mistake. 

A  Lamson  Airtube  System  can 
change  this  situation  almost  overnight. 
With  no  obligation  on  your  p>art,  a 
Lamson  Retail  Specialist  can  show  you 
how  Airtube  service  can  help  you  make 
life-long  friends  of  casual  customers. 

FLEXIBLE  SERVICE  — any  salesperson 
can  sell  at  any  counter. 

FASTER  SERVICE -no  delays,  no  reg¬ 
ister  bottlenecks— even  during  peak 
sales  periods. 


PERSONALIZED  SERVICE -your  sales 
force  is  free  to  sell,  free  to  cater  to 
customers. 


TACTFUL  SERVICE -no  phone  or  oral 
credit  checking  with  discreet 
Airtubes. 


DIGNIFIED  SERVICE -concealed  Air- 
tubes  handle  all  transactions 
privately. 


A  Lamson  Airtube  System  also  means 
an  economical  system  that  costs  less  to  in¬ 
stall,  operate,  and  maintain— saves  time 
and  space;  a  piUer-prool  system  that 
guards  cash,  credit,  and  charge  transac¬ 
tions;  a  centralized  system  that  guaran¬ 
tees  efficient  checks  and  tallies. 

Let  Lamson’s  Retail  Specialist  prove 
to  you— no  matter  how  large  or  small  your 
store— that  no  other  sales-handling  system 
gives  you  so  much— at  such  low  cost! 

For  lull  iniormation  on  this  complete 
Lamaon  service,  just  fill  in  the  coupon 
at  right,  attach  to  your  sigped  letter¬ 
head  and  mail. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

50.  loiMM  SlTMl,  SyfMMM  1 ,  N.W  Vwll 

O.MI.I...I 

WIthMl  ..y  obUtaliM  e.  «y  port,  pImm  mp. 
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Harvard  Figures  on  *52  (Continued  from  page  17) 


mg  lip  from  2.65  per  cent  to  2.75  per 
cent  of  sales.  This  improvement, 
which  dill  not  occur  in  the  smaller 
stores,  presumably  signalizes  the  turn 
from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’  market,  as 
well  as  reflecting  the  strong  eflorts 
which  the  NRDGA  has  made  to  de¬ 
fend  traditional  cash  discount  terms. 

Transportation  Costs  Rose.  A  partly 
hidden  factor  that  continues  to  press 
on  department  store  gross  margins  is 
the  cost  of  transporting  goods  from 
suppliers  to  the  retail  places  of  busi¬ 
ness.  For  1952  this  cost  on  a  weigh  teil 
average  basis  came  to  0.92  per  cent  of 
sales,  as  against  0.83  per  cent  in  1951. 
The  rise  since  1947  has  been  over  22 
per  cent.  The  ratio  showed  no  great 
variation  among  the  several  volume 
groups,  the  lowest  figure,  however, 
being  0.8  per  cent  for  the  over  S50 
million  classification. 

Stock-Turn  4.3.  The  rate  of  stock-turn 
which  had  dipped  below  four  times  a 
year  in  1951,  came  back  in  1952  to  a 
common  figure  of  4.3  times,  practically 
the  same  as  the  rates  for  1950  and 
1949,  and  also  the  same  as  the  figure 
for  the  prewar  year  1939.  Conceivably 
this  stock-turn  figure  of  4.3  times  a 
year  is  to  be  lookeil  on  as  more  or  less 
of  a  norm  for  times  when  merchandise 
is  in  plentiful  supply.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  marked  correlation  between  the 
speed  of  turnover  in  department  stores 
and  the  volume  of  sales.  Thus  in  1952 
the  stock-turn  figures  advanced  in  al¬ 
most  steady  progression  from  2.7  times 
for  the  stores  under  $25(),00()  to  4.5 
times  for  the  stores  over  $50  million. 

Year-End  Inventories  Higher.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  increase  in  the  stock- 
turn  rate  in  1952,  the  year-enil  inven¬ 
tories  (at  the  lower  of  cost  or  market) 
were  3.3  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  for  the  report¬ 
ing  firms,  compared  with  the  4.7  per 
cent  increase  shown  by  the  sample  of 
larger  stores  reporting  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Of  the  nine  volume 
groups  of  stores  reporting  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  seven  typically  showed  a  rise  in 
inventories  and  only  two  experienced 
a  decrease.  This  situation  in  depart¬ 


ment  stores  reflects  the  general  accum¬ 
ulation  of  inventories  in  many  lines 
of  business  which  apparently  charac¬ 
terized  the  closing  months  of  1952. 

Expense  Rate  Up.  The  total  cost  of 
iloing  business  continued  its  advance 
in  1952,  the  typical  weighted  percent¬ 
age  figure  for  the  over-all  group  going 
to  33.5  per  cent  of  sales,  up  0.3  per 
cent  from  1951  and  the  highest  figure 
recorded  since  1940. 

Larger  dollar  outlays  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  higher  total  expense  per¬ 
centage  in  1952.  On  an  identical-firm 
basis  total  dollar  expenses  were  three 
per  cent  greater  in  1952.  Since  this 
figure  compares  with  a  five  per  cent 
increase  in  dollar  expense  amounts  for 
the  same  stores  in  1951,  and  since 
about  the  same  rate  of  sales  increase 
was  obtained  in  both  years,  there  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  rise  in 
expenses  may  be  slowing  up. 

From  a  percentage  standpoint,  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense  rise  in  1952  was 
in  the  payroll  figure,  which  moved  up 
from  17.95  |}er  cent  to  18.15  per  cent. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  payroll 
expense  percentage  in  department 
stores  has  exceeded  18  per  cent  of  sales 
since  the  depression  year  1938,  when 
the  figure  was  18.3  per  cent. 

One  apparently  favorable  feature 
of  the  1952  comparison  is  that  the 
over-all  measures  of  emjjloyee  produc¬ 
tivity  showed  an  ailvance.  There  was, 
almost  uniformly,  an  increase  in  dollar 
sales  per  man-hour,  in  sales  |jer  selling 
man-hour,  in  transactions  per  man¬ 
hour,  and  in  transactions  per  selling 
man-hour. 

Other  Costs.  Real  estate  costs  re¬ 
mained  approximately  the  same  in  re¬ 
lation  to  sales. 

Percentagewise,  ailvertising  outlays 
receded  very  slightly  in  1952,  by  only 
5/100  of  one  per  cent  of  sales,  thus 
still  remaining  at  a  higher  point  than 
any  since  1941.  In  the  grouping  ac¬ 
cording  to  sales  volume  the  two  lowest 
classifications  as  usual  exhibited  fig¬ 
ures  of  no  more  than  two  per  cent,  but 
from  $500,000  up,  the  range  was  from 
2.5  per  cent  in  the  top  volume  bracket 
to  3.3  per  cent  in  the  $10  million  to 


S20  million  gioup.  Of  the  total 
amount  spent  lor  newspaper  sp.ue, 
ilirect  mail,  radio  and  TV,  and  other 
advertising  (but  not  iticluding  payroll, 
supplies,  or  other  publicity  expense), 
82  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  commonly 
was  ilevoteil  to  newspaper  space. 

Because  of  the  substantial  interest 
expressed  in  this  figure  by  many  store 
executives,  the  amounts  of  donations 
were  broken  out  this  year  from  the 
other  unclassified  expense.  With  per¬ 
centages  ranging  among  the  volnine 
groups  from  0.1  per  cent  to  0.2  per 
cent  of  sales,  it  appeared  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  this  cost  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
rested  somewhat  more  heavily  on  the 
small  stores  than  on  the  large  ones. 

Final  Net  2.4%.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rise  of  0.6  |jer  cent  in  the 
gross  margin  percentage  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  0.3  per  cent  in  the  total  ex- 
jrense  ratio  lifted  the  net  merchandise 
operating  profit  (over  and  above  in¬ 
terest  on  owned  capital)  from  2.05  jjer 
cent  to  2.35  per  cent  for  the  identical 
firms  reporting  1951  and  1952  figures. 
.\fter  crediting  back  the  imputed  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  other  net  income,  the 
earnings  before  taxes  in  1952  came  up 
to  4.95  per  cent  as  against  4.65  per  cent 
in  1951,  a  gain  dollarwise  of  9.5  |jer 
cent.  For  the  entire  group  of  report¬ 
ing  stores,  the  figure  was  5.0  per  cent, 
the  same  as  in  1949. 

In  the  classification  of  stores  accord¬ 
ing  to  sales  volume,  the  highest  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes  appeared  in  the  top 
volume  classification,  5.6  per  cent,  as 
against  a  low  of  2.9  per  cent  in  the 
$500,000  to  $1  million  bracket. 

Federal  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  erased  more  than  half  of  de})art- 
ment  store  earnings  in  1952,  taking 
2.55  per  cent  of  sales.  This  percent¬ 
age  was  higher  than  in  1951,  but  low¬ 
er  than  in  1950,  because  earnings  were 
substantially  higher  in  that  year.  The 
federal  tax  bite  took  10.5  cents  out  of 
the  average  gross  sales  transaction,  as 
against  9.5  cents  in  1951,  12  cents  in 
1950,  6.5  cents  in  1949,  and  only  one 
cent  in  1939. 

The  impact  of  federal  taxes  on  earn¬ 
ings  ranged  steadily  upward  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sales  volume,  going  from  I.l 
per  cent  of  sales  in  the  $500,000  to  SI 
million  bracket  up  to  2.9  per  cent  in 
the  over  .$50  million  classification. 
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I  he  final  net  eaihings  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  after  taxes  in  1952 
aiiunnited  to  2.1  |)er  cent  of  sales,  only 
0.1  per  tent  above  1951.  Ihus  the 
final  “net  net”  in  these  two  years  con¬ 
stitutes  the  poorest  profit  performante 
siiue  the  tlepression  year  19!f8.  The 
1952  percentage  figure  of  2.4  per  cent 
applied  to  the  slightly  higher  sales  vol¬ 
ume  (-|-  2  per  cent)  yielded  dollar 
earnings  approximately  (1.5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1951,  hut  55  per  cent 
Ijelow  1950,  aiitl  10  per  cent  below 
1949,  which  was  adinittetlly  an  atlverse 
year  lor  department  stores. 

Reckoning  the  1952  final  earnings 
as  percentages  on  capital  stock  and 
surplus,  the  typical  figures  for  the 
stores  with  sales  above  SI  million 
ranged  only  from  (i.O  |)er  cent  to  7.5 
|)er  tent,  the  latter  figure  apjjearing 
for  the  top  volume  group.  Such  a  rate 
of  return  is  substantially  lielow  that 
which  traditionally  has  been  associated 
with  retail  merchandising  business. 


(lonsetpieiuly  the  conclusion  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  department  store  manage¬ 
ments,  during  this  period  when  high 
income  taxes  apparently  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  normal,  should  aim  at  the 
achievement  of  profits  l.’efore  taxes  of 
at  least  seven  jier  cent  of  sales. 

Branch  Profits.  I'liose  department 
stores  in  the  general  group  over  SIO 
million  that  hatl  15  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  business  in  branches  earned 
somewhat  better  profits  than  tlid  com¬ 
panies  of  that  si/e  that  either  had  no 
branches  or  made  less  than  15  jier  cent 
of  their  sales  in  braiuhes.  .\lso  the 
branch-o|Kuating  stores  with  sales  over 
.'$10  million  that  were  IcMated  in  cities 
of  over  5(K),00()  population  made  a 
better  profit  showing  before  taxes  than 
did  those  in  the  same  si/e  cities  with¬ 
out  any  branches.  In  cities  with  pop¬ 
ulation  under  500,000,  however,  the 
profit  performance  of  the  stores  with¬ 
out  branches  was  clearly  superior. 


Annual  Credit  Conference  {('.(jnlinued  from  pa^e  .51) 


er  of  the  C^entral  Tharge  Service, 
Washington,  I).  C.  He  emphasized 
that  centralized  credit  operations  are 
definitely  a  “retailing  rather  than  a 
banking  facility,”  since  the  accent  is 
on  selling  merchandise  rather  than 
loaning  money. 

His  organization  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  group  of  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  whose  long  experience  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  has  proven 
“most  beneficial  for  our  member  mer¬ 
chants,  our  customers,  and  ourselves 
in  recognizing  and  understanding  the 
retailing  and  credit  problems  of  to¬ 
day.” 

Louis  Selig  of  House  of  Fashion, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  offered  the  story 
of  the  Pioneer  Credit  Corporation  as 
further  evidence  that  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  can  help  themselves  fo  credit 
facilities  by  putting  their  resources  to¬ 
gether.  When  local  banks  would  not 
inaugurate  a  centralized  charge  ac¬ 
count  plan  after  Baton  Rouge  busi¬ 
ness  men  incpiired  about  it,  a  group 
formed  the  Pioneer  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
central  charge  service.  Seven  members 
of  the  corporation,  including  lawyers, 
retailers,  realtors  and  a  credit  bureau 


manager,  own  the  common  stock. 
Money  is  being  raised  through  the 
sale  of  preferred  stock  and  a  line  of 
credit  with  1cm a  1  banks. 

The  service  resembles  bank  plans 
in  operation  elsewhere,  the  merchant 
members  being  charged  five  |>er  cent 
on  their  credit  transactions.  Decals, 
salesbcKiks,  advertising  material  and 
charge  plates  are  furnished  the  mem- 
liers,  who  pay  $60  as  a  deposit  for  im¬ 
printing  equipment  when  they  join. 

Selig  stressed  the  fact  that  credit 
bureaus  will  not  lose  business  through 
the  growth  of  such  centralized  credit 
groups,  since  credit  reports  will  still 
be  needed  and,  as  more  stores  can 
offer  credit,  even  more  reports  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Credit  Bureaus.  Ccxiperation  between 
credit  bureaus  and  credit  granters  can 
best  be  realized  if  both  parties  stop 
every  once  in  a  while  and  consider  the 
situation  through  the  eyes  of  their 
opposite  numbers.  .Achieving  such  a 
balanced  view  will  insure  better  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  customer,  who  is  ultimately 
the  major  concern  of  both  parties. 

This  was  the  essence  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Francis  Auger,  president. 


AsscMiated  Credit  Bureaus  of  .America, 
before  a  session  on  credit  bureau  rela¬ 
tions.  Putting  hinrself  in  the  credit 
granter’s  shoes,  .Auger  said  he  would 
be  interested  mainly  in  receiving 
ipiick  and  accurate  reports.  .As  a 
credit  bureau  manager,  he  said  his 
jjrimary  retpiirement  of  the  credit 
granter  would  be  quick  ccMiperation  in 
making  reports  for  the  compilation  of 
a  trade  line,  which  is  “the  most  valu¬ 
able  ingredient  in  a  credit  report.” 
He  characterized  credit  bureaus  as  a 
"branch”  of  the  retailing  ojMjration. 
“We  have  a  mutual  responsibility  to 
the  credit-using  public,”  .Auger  said, 
“and  viewed  in  that  light,  our  attitude 
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should  immediately  become  one  of  co¬ 
operation.” 


Productivity.  A  review  of  productivity 
measurement  and  its  uses  in  tlie  credit 
department  was  made  by  Kenneth  P. 
Mages,  partner  in  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York.  He  warned 
that  the  important  goals  of  analyzing 
work  functions  are  often  displaced  by 
a  passion  for  beating  last  year’s  figures 
or  the  next  department’s  productivity 
rate.  Comparison  with  other  figures, 
whether  in  the  past  or  in  other  stores, 
presents  an  important  challenge  which 
can  be  misinterpreted  so  as  to  place  a 
disproportionate  emphasis  upon  in¬ 
creased  employee  output  for  competi¬ 
tive  purposes.  Such  challenges  should 
result  in  an  emphasis  upon  work 
simplification  for  its  own  sake,  he  said. 

Mages  stressed  the  fact  that  “there 
is  no  substitute— not  even  productivity 
measurement— for  continually  chal¬ 
lenging  each  operation  with  these 
questions:  What  do  we  do?  Why  do  we 
do  it?  and  How  much  does  it  cost  us?” 

Comparing  the  two  approaches  to 
measuring  productivity— measuring  the 
department  as  a  whole  and  measuring 
individual  operations  within  the  de¬ 
partment— Mages  considered  the  form¬ 
er  as  “best  suited  to  the  needs  of  top 
management,  since  top  management 
seldom  has  the  time  to  look  beyond 
the  over-all  cost  of  operating  an  ex¬ 
panse  center.” 

Chairman  of  the  session  on  Produc¬ 
tivity  and  Operating  Cost  Measure¬ 
ment  was  John  T.  Rose  of  Crowley, 
Milner  8:  Company,  Detroit. 


a  big  ticket  item  for  the  home  on 
time  payments,  he  signs  a  master  agree¬ 
ment  which  covers  the  contractual 
terms  and  conditions  of  all  future  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 
When  those  purchases  are  made,  a 
special  salescheck  in  the  form  of  an 
add-on  contract  is  the  only  contractu¬ 
al  detail  that  must  be  carried  out. 

A  limit  to  the  amount  of  credit  to 
be  extended  is  settled  upon  at  the 
first  signing;  credit  cards  carried  by 
the  customer  make  lengthy  authoriz¬ 
ation  unnecessary:  carrying  charges  of 
one  j5er  cent  per  month  on  the  out¬ 
standing  balance  are  arranged  before¬ 
hand  and  the  customer  is  supplied 
with  a  payment  chart  covering  amounts 
up  to  the  limits  of  his  open-to-buy. 

Primarily  designed  for  durable  home 
goods  in  amounts  over  $20,  the  Con¬ 
tinuous  Budget  .\ccount  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  other  charge  plans  at  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Borg  observed.  He  added 
that  the  plan  has  proven  successful 
thus  far,  mainly  because  of  its  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  time-wasting  elements 
in  instalment  dealings. 


Instalment  Plans.  A  new  modification 
of  instalment  procedures  was  outlined 
at  a  session  on  instalment  and  revolv¬ 
ing  credit,  chairmanned  by  Walter  E. 
Baab,  Stem  Bros.,  N.  Y.  The  speaker, 
Guenter  Borg  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  explained  that  store’s 
new  “Continuous  Budget  Account.” 
By  saving  the  time  and  expense  of 
making  out  separate  contracts  for  each 
instalment  purchase,  the  store  im¬ 
proves  its  credit  operation,  offers  the 
customer  the  convenience  of  a  24- 
month  charge  account  with  no  down 
payment  and  keeps  a  profitable  credit 
account  active  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

When  a  Gimbel  customer  purchases 


Smaller  Store  Credit.  Richard  D. 
Miles  of  The  Union,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
warned  smaller  store  credit  managers 
that  they  must  be  alert  to  every  pro¬ 
motional  possibility  if  they  are  to 
build  their  credit  lists.  They  should 
be  ready  to  try  everything  that  has 
been  tried  in  credit  promotions,  he 
said,  but  always  with  their  own  store’s 
particular  needs  in  mind.  Extensive 
planning  is  necessary,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
discard  a  plan  if  it  shouldn’t  work. 

His  store.  Miles  said,  had  particular 
success  with  a  telephone  solicitation 
program  which  was  tied  in  with  a  fur 
storage  promotion.  The  job  of  acti¬ 
vating  old  accounts  paid  dividends 
only  after  the  store  acquired  an  auto¬ 
matic  typewriter  for  letters  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch.  A  good  credit  program, 
he  added,  requires  continuing  effort 
on  many  different  fronts. 

Ray  W.  Johnson  of  the  Boston 
Store,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  urged  smaller 
store  representatives  to  inject  more 
personality  into  their  letters  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  outlined  seven  “keys”  im¬ 
portant  to  a  good  letter: 

(1)  Write  as  you  would  talk;  (2)  be 
courteous  and  friendly:  (3)  be  concise: 


(4)  write  clearly  and  to  the  point; 

(5)  be  enthusiastic;  (6)  write  your 
letter  from  the  reader’s  point  of  view; 
and  (7)  put  you  and  your  store’s  frer- 
sonality  into  your  letter. 

Bernard  C.  Gilbert,  L.  S.  Good  & 
Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  smaller  stores  sessions. 


Selling  Aids  Evaluated 

(Coutimied  from  page  19) 


buried  in  the  cost  of  their  product  or 
their  linage— is  probably  exorbitant. 

And  it  is  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
list,  that  I  particularly  mention  “cost” 
because,  in  closing,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  real  cost  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  aids  to  retailers  that  are  often 
described  as  “free.” 

If  not  profound,  it  is  nevertheless 
important  to  point  out  that  none  of 
these  aids  is  free  to  anybody.  The 
manufacturer  pays  for  them.  And  the 
retailer  pays  for  them.  And  the  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  for  them.  Today  stores  are 
faced  with  steadily  rising  labor  rates 
that  challenge  the  profitability  of 
tested  and  successful  distribution 
methods.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
manufacturers  offer  more  and  more 
fixture  designs,  training  courses,  and 
advertising  allowances  for  products  of 
doubtful  merit,  all  of  which  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  somebody’s  markup. 

I  think  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  most  important  aid  a  manufacturer 
can  provide  to  retailers  is  a  product 
that  will  sell  at  a  markup  adequate  to 
carry  the  exprenses  of  distribution  we 
encounter  today.  To  meet  this  objec¬ 
tive,  many  of  the  costly  aids  that  are 
becoming  customary  in  trade  practice 
should  be  eliminated  or  curtailed. 

Those  which  are  retained— because 
they  can  be  provided  more  efficiently 
by  the  manufacturer  than  by  anyone 
else— miist  be  made  more  flexible  so 
as  to  meet  retailers’  needs.  These  may 
include  mat  services  and  some  types  of 
artwork,  printed  training  information 
of  a  technical  nature,  and  a  very  few 
others.  Beyond  these,  manufacturers 
will  prosper  as  their  retailers  prosper, 
and  this  prosperity  for  both  can  be 
assured  as  each  recognizes  the  other’s 
special  functions  and  ability. 


Text  of  an  address  before  the  Better  Selling 
Clinic,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Pitts 
burgh’s  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
•April  Ifi. 
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More  Net  Profit 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

items.  Programs  designed  to  channel 
mass  purchasing  power  create  items. 
Such  programs,  in  effect,  reject  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance  in  item-merchandis¬ 
ing.  Such  programs  enable  you  to 
plan  for  item  volume. 

$«|f-Selection.  I'he  last  means  I’ll 
mention,  though  by  no  means  the  end, 
is  the  use  of  self-selection— not  to  re¬ 
duce  selling  costs  but  to  increase  sales. 
Self-selection  is  a  means  of  freeing  the 
salesperson  to  sell  more,  we  must  re¬ 
member.  Every  means  of  permitting 
the  customer  to  pre-sell  herself  in  the 
interest  of  saving  selling  time  needs 
to  be  used. 

Expense  Reduction 

Ro-examine  Costs.  There  are  certain 
costs  not  too  generally  questioned 
which  need  to  be  questioned.  The 
cost  of  certain  kinds  of  mail  order 
business— those  at  retails  just  over  the 
minimum  delivery  limit  we’ve  set— 
with  its  disproportionate  COD’s  and 
“don’t  wants”  on  delivery,  and  conse¬ 
quent  double  costs. 

Certain  adjustment  policies  we 
have:  have  we  been  perhaps  too  lib¬ 
eral?  Must  we,  for  “total  store  policy” 
make  allowances,  for  instance,  on 
items  beyond  the  time  limit  of  the 
manufacturer’s  warranty? 

What  are  the  costs  of  handling  re¬ 
pairs  in  certain  departments  doing  to 
the  department’s  profits,  and  shouldn’t 
we  think  of  charging  for  them? 

Shouldn’t  we  re-examine  our  assort¬ 
ments  and  decide  perhaps  to  reduce 
them  (they’re  pajier  thin  anyway  at 
the  extreme  edges),  saving  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  stcKk  and  the  space,  and  take 
special  orders  for  what  we  don’t  have 
or  saying  frankly,  we  don’t  carry  it? 

Shouldn’t  we  re-examine  our  shib¬ 
boleth,  “buy  everything  direct,”  and 
see  whether  certain  things  can’t  actu¬ 
ally  show  better  margins  by  getting 
them  as  we  need  them  and  at  faster 
turn-over  from  the  local  jobber? 

Shouldn’t  we  examine  certain  low- 
retail  but  bulky  items  and  relate  them 
to  the  cost  of  delivery  and  seek  wider 
margins  on  them  or  else  de-emphasize 
them?  Shouldn’t  we,  as  one  store  now 
is  doing  experimentally,  charge  for 


deliveries  less  than  $3.00  (those  stores 
that  have  no  minimum,  that  is)? 

On  special  sales,  when  markon  is 
close  or  below  average,  who  will  be 
the  first  to  charge  for  delivery,  just  as 
we  now  charge  for  alterations  of  men’s 
clothes  when  specially  saled?  Who, 
by  the  way,  will  be  the  first  to  charge 
for  men’s  alterations,  knowing  his 
competitors  most  likely  will  follow? 

Shouldn’t  we  check  on  packing 
charges  and  estimate  the  jjercentage 
cost  on  items  requiring  excessive  pack¬ 
ing  material  and  do  the  necessary? 

Finally,  aren’t  there  some  things  in 
the  store  that  we  give  free  that  under 
certain  circumstances  should  l>e 
charged  for?  Sears’  selling  its  special 
catalog  for  10^  on  Chicago  news¬ 
stands  should  give  us  all  pause. 

Volume  Building 

Big  Ticket  Business.  First  let  me  speak 
of  the  volume  we  give  up.  Certain 
stores  have  been  discontinuing  their 
TV  departments.  Some,  their  major 
appliances.  Some,  both.  If  we  don’t 
give  them  up,  we  de-emphasize  them. 
The  buyers  feel  defeated,  apologetic. 
The  manufacturers  go  elsewhere  with 
major  promotions.  Yet,  other  stores— 
department  stores— are  playing  these 
departments  hard,  convinced  that 
they’re  profitable. 

Is  there  no  objective  test  to  prove 
one  or  the  other  right?  Shouldn’t  it 
be  dollar  contribution  theory? 
Shouldn’t  it  be  the  dollar  per  square 
foot  production  factor?  .Shouldn’t  it 
be  the  size  of  the  average  transaction 
with  its  substantial  dollar  margin, 
though  not  in  percentage?  Have  we 
given  up  the  struggle  for  better  mark¬ 
up  in  these  fields  when  it  looks  as 
though  we’re  going  to  win  out  after 
all?  Does  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  discontinued  department  real¬ 
ly  produce  profit,  which  was  the  rea¬ 
son  we  threw  the  department  out? 

Top  management  needs  to  answer 
these  questions.  The  dollar  jier  square 
foot  is  a  valid  answer.  The  dollar 
contribution  theory  is  a  valid  answer. 
Top  management,  1  know,  agrees  but 
it  won’t  go  over  to  changing  the  book¬ 
keeping  methods  because  it  doesn’t 
want  to  make  an  exception.  A  super¬ 
market  in  one  store  I  know  was  al¬ 
ways  a  loss-maker  under  the  store  set¬ 
up  though  it  had  huge  volume.  The 
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store’s  chiel  executive  was  in  tavor  ot 
tliscuntinuing  it.  His  assistant  |>er- 
suacled  him  to  take  it  out  ot  the  Irase- 
inent,  put  it  in  a  separate  building 
near  the  store  on  its  own  parking  lot. 
The  volume  is  treble  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  shows  a  handsome  profit. 

Thirty  j>er  cent  ot  our  volume  is  in 
home  furnishings.  We  should  be  bold¬ 
ly  battling  tor  more  volume,  not  less, 
because  home  furnishings  are  profit¬ 
able.  Else  no  one  else  wonld  be  carry¬ 
ing  them,  our  specialist  competition 
particularly.  But  we  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  the  department  book¬ 
keeping  based  on  dollar  contribution, 
riiat  would  be  the  largest  single 
stimulation— better  than  a  raise!— to 
real  effort  on  everyone’s  part. 

What  about  the  big  ticket  items  the 
Department  ot  Commerce  citerl  as 
capable  ot  additional  growth  in  sales: 
television  by  1 1 3  per  cent,  freezers  by 
71  |)er  cent,  dryers  71  per  cent,  dis¬ 
posals  35  per  cent,  electric  blankets 
30  per  cent,  dishwashers  21  per  cent, 
steel  kitchen  cabinets  15  per  cent? 

Finally,  in  this  round  of  big  ticket 
items,  how  many  stores  are  really  go¬ 
ing  after  the  air  conditioning  busi¬ 
ness?  This  will  have  a  growth  like  the 
radio,  the  automobile,  and  is  now  in 
its  infancy.  Some  of  us  are  success¬ 
fully  selling  houses.  Why  not  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  with  its  simply  enormous 
potential? 

1  should  interrupt  myself  to  speak 
here  of  business  diverted  from  us.  The 
television  and  major  appliance  busi¬ 
ness,  the  electrical  goods  volume  that 
go  to  discount  houses  because  the 
makers  fail  to  police  their  distribu¬ 
tors  properly.  One  top  executive  re¬ 
cently  said  that  if  we  had  the  major 
share  of  the  TV  business,  we’d  make  a 
profit  at  present  markons.  Here  we 
each  have  got  to  press  and  continue 
to  press,  to  insist  on  arrangements  be¬ 
ing  kept,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  expose  those  manufacturers  who 
appear  not  to  be  interested  in  keeping 
their  promises. 

Merchandising  Modern  Living.  The 

five-day  week,  as  Paul  Mazur  says,  is 
revolutionizing  our  economy,  our 
lives,  and  too  few  are  aware  of  all  its 
implications.  It  has  revolutionized 
our  apparel  habits,  our  week-end 
habits,  our  home  habits.  We’re  doing 


well  in  sportswear,  men’s  and 
women’s.  Are  we  really  alive  to  the 
|X)ssibilities?  One  store  last  year  made 
a  gain  in  men’s  sportswear.  The 
merchandise  manager  was  first  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  had  had  really  little  to 
do  with  it.  It  went  by  itself!  That 
merchandise  manager  is  now  con¬ 
sciously  planning  his  sportsw'ear  pro¬ 
motions.  He’s  40*^^  ^head  of  his  70®o 
figures  this  year.  How  hard  are  we 
hitting  the  easy-to-get  figures? 

“Do  it  Yourself”  departments  are 
doing  well  everywhere  they’ve  been 
introduced.  Here  is  an  industry  that 
has  gone  to  .SUM)  million  a  year  with¬ 
out  fanfare.  Every  five-day  weeker 
wants  to  do  something  with  his  hands. 
And  not  in  amateur  fashion.  He’s 
buying  expensive  machine  tools,  big 
ticket  items,  at  handsome  markons. 
How  many  stores  lack  these  depart¬ 
ments?  How  hard  are  we  hitting  the 
easy-to-get  figures? 

The  week-end  reminds  me  of  one 
more  item:  the  lawn.  Fhe  hardest 
thing  in  the  w'orld  to  grow,  to  keep. 
Think  of  the  seed  it  needs,  the  hose 
it  needs,  the  power  mowers  it  needs, 
the  garden  furniture  it  needs,  the  cro¬ 
quet  sets.  How  hard  are  we  hitting 
the  easy-to-get  figures? 

Selling  in  the  Home.  One  final  field 
of  new  sales  potential  and  I’m  fin¬ 
ished.  In-the-home  selling.  Mr.  Fuller 
was  the  first  to  step  between  us  and 
our  customers.  Others  have  followed 
with  amazing  volume  success.  We 
need  to  go  into  the  home.  We  need 
to  bring  the  store  there.  No  name  is 
better  than  ours  in  the  home. 

It’s  good  to  know  that  certain  stores 
have  long  been  in  the  field  and  have 
been  conspicuous  successes.  It’s  good 
to  know  that  more  stores  this  year  are 
in  that  field  and  more  are  planning 
it.  The  job  needs  new  methods,  meth¬ 
ods  different  from  traditional  store¬ 
selling  methods.  But  we  should  be 
quickly  adaptable  and  the  technique 
will  be  ours. 

Our  problem  is  really  where  to 
limit  ourselves.  The  stores  now'  in  it 
or  planning  to  are  concentrating  on 
major  appliances  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  A  wide  enough  field.  Eventually 
—and  wliy  not?— it  should  be  every¬ 
thing  in  the  home— yes,  cosmetics  and 
silverware  and  curtains  and  rugs. 


Everything.  Recently,  in  New  York, 
the  first  market  week  for  in-the-hoine 
specialists  was  held.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  firms  took  exhibit 
space,  most  of  them  jreople  we  do 
business  with  every  day  of  the  year, 
rhe  biggest  in  their  fields.  'Fhis  is 
legitimate  business.  Equipjjed  as  well 
as  the  sjjecialist,  with  our  name  for 
integrity,  with  our  breadth  of  assort¬ 
ments,  with  our  charge  accounts  and 
credit  facilities,  this  enormous  volume 
can  and  will  be  ours. 

They  Built  a  Store 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

cocktails  served  at  five  o’clock  might 
stimulate  trade.  carefully  designed 
series  of  advertisements  never  men¬ 
tioned  prices;  they  stressed  quality, 
smartness,  and  exclusiveness. 

Although  the  ideal  was  that  of  re¬ 
strained  elegance,  it  was  ronsidered 
practical  to  select  a  credit  manager 
early  in  the  planning  stage.  Ways  of 
getting  credit  information,  both  from 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  local  credit  bu¬ 
reaus,  were  considered,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
change  of  ledger  information  with 
other  stores.  A  series  of  credit  letters, 
progressing  smoothly  from  extreme 
cact  at  first  to  final  brutal  frankness, 
were  composed.  The  discussions  on 
credit  management  w'ere  completely 
uninhibited  (as  were  most  of  the  class 
discussions),  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
man  w'asn’t  automatically  a  good  cred¬ 
it  risk  just  because  he  lived  in  a  fine 
home  and  drove  a  Cadillac. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  three-hour 
class  session,  an  enormous  amount  of 
study  and  individual  research  was  ac¬ 
complished.  A  keen  interest  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  group  throughout  this 
four  months  of  planning  Tulanians, 
Inc.  Our  course  ended  with  the  for¬ 
mal  opening  of  the  store  on  January 
21,  1953.  We  had  acquired  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  a  building,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  and  why  a  retail 
business  works. 

Most  important,  we  had  all  gained 
a  greater  insight  into  the  glamour,  the 
fun,  the  hard  work,  and  the  rewards 
of  successful  merchandising.  As  one 
of  the  class  said,  “You  know,  Prof, 
when  I  started  this,  I  thought  store 
jieople  were  a  bunch  of  jerks.  But  I 
sure  know  different  now!” 
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